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YOU know the story of the peasants 
who, planning to make the village 
priest a present of a barrel of wine, arranged 
that each should contribute a bottle thereto. 
On the day appointed for the little ceremony 
each parishioner poured the contents of his 
bottle into the barrel. 

But unluckily, each thrifty soul had said : 
'*It will make no real difference at all to 
this great big barrel of wine if my little bot- 
tle has only water in it. M. le Cure will 
have just as good a barrel of wine and I 
shall save a bottle. ^ ^ With this result : when 
M. le Cure turned on the tap pure water 
flowed from his barrel. 

I am reminded of this story somehow in 
thinking of my friend Warden ^s trip to the 
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neutral capitals. What can one man's ef- 
forts accomplish? Well, of course, when 
they accomplish nothing it is because each 
says precisely that thing. But if each one, 
that is to say if tens of millions who pro- 
fess to be ready to lay down their lives to 
help create a saner world had all said : ^ ^No 
matter what the others do, I at least make 
my contribution, '^ we should have, if not 
peace, at least some certainty that peace, 
when it does come, will be something bet- 
ter than the old. We know full well 
that the settlement is going to be a com- 
plex and difficult one, that a public opinion 
quite unprepared for its decisions is likely 
to ''break out in the wrong place'' — ^make 
concessions where it ought to stand fast, and 
stand fast where it ought to make conces- 
sions. Yet, ''Now is not the time" to raise 
the question. It never is. During the war 
it is too early and after the war it is too 
late. "The public is in no mood to consider 
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peace terms." Well, it never will be so long 
as all refrain from broaching the subject; 
so long as we go on frightening each other 
oflE it. But then of course, **What can one 
man do?*' 

And so our barrel, at the end, will con- 
tain water; and all the killing will have gone 
for little because, while those in the trenches 
could give their lives, those out of the 
trenches could not give up a little popular- 
ity, face a little derision. 

I don't suppose that in starting off on his 
mission Warden believed for a moment he 
was going to bring peace back in his pocket, 
as it were. That was not the point for him. 
The thing I imagine that concerned him was 
that his bottle at least shoidd contain wine ; 
and his justification is that if each took his 
part as seriously the barrel would contain 
wine. 

And the curious thing is that those who 
have filled their bottles with water— those, in 
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other words, who have said : ** What differ- 
ence would my little contribution make," 
who do the jeering at the few who have 
brought wine — ^point to the liquid finally 
drawn as proof of the foolishness of bring- 
ing wine. 

The reason why the efforts of the War- 
dens are vain is simply that the Wardens 
are so few. 

I know it is said that the governments 
have stated terms of peace. ** Destruction 
of Prussian militarism," says one side: 
'^Permanent and honourable peace," says 
the other. But no one knows what these 
phrases mean. And while we are told in one 
breath that it would be treason to state 
terms, we are told in the next that the Gov- 
ernment has already done so. 

If the Governments have stated the terms 
of peace, why this talk about treason when- 
ever terms of peace are referred to I If 
that statement of terms is really clear, 
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why should it be a crime to broach the 
subject? 
The truth is, of course, that neither side 

has stated terms of peace. At this present 
writing if you ask half a dozen Germans, 
or, for that matter, half a dozen English- 
men, what those terms are likely to be, you 
wlQ get answers of the widest possible di- 
vergence. Both sides are doubtless sincere 
when they declare that they are fighting 
simply and purely for the defence of their 
soil, and for the vindication of violated 
right, as in the case of Belgium. And yet 
from both sides you will get very important 
qualifications of that statement immediately 
you come down to detail. When you men- 
tion, for instance, the restitution to Ger- 
many of her African colonies by Britain, one 
gets a hint of the kind of motive which, un- 
consciously perhaps, leads to the anger 
which any suggestion of the discussion of 
terms of peace involves. At this stage the 
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nations are fighting^ not for a definite aim 
at all, but more or less for whatever they can 
get. This is certainly true of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Italy and in some degree of 
England, in the sense that Englishmen per- 
fectly well foresee a very bad quarter of an 
hour with certain of the self-governing col- 
onies, if there is to be restitution to Germany 
of seized territory. 

This transfer of territory which each side 
desires in as large a degree as possible, may 
be entirely defensible. But if so, why is 
it necessary to shirk the issue ? Why do we 
in one and the same breath declare that it is 
treasonable to ask for a statement of terms 
of peace, and then say that that statement 
has already been made ; to burke what is in 
every one's mind and cover up the embar- 
rassment with rhetoric and the flourish 
of the sword that will not be sheathed, 
and so forth. 

For we shall have to come to it some time ; 
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and the fact that it is going to be a des- 
perately complex and difficult problem is the 
chief reason why the sooner we have some 
starting point of discussion — ^some broad 
basis of settlement — ^the better. The greater 
will be the chance that the European de- 
mocracies shall judge broadly right, rather 
than broadly wrong. 

So little has the public faced the problem 
that lies before it that it has not yet made 
up its mind what it means by ** discussion 
of terms.'' The phrase is often employed 
indifferently to mean three or four distinct 
things, as : 

(1) The desirability of our discussing 
among ourselves what sort of settlement it is 
that we Britons want. 

(2) The desirability of some sort of in- 
formal pronouncement on the part of the 
Government which can serve as the basis for 
such public discussion, and, as 

(3) A general indication to the enemy 
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populations of the kind of settlement for 
which we stand ; 

(4) Or a pronouncement which would 
amount to a formal offer of terms to the 
enemy. 

Now, those of us who have asked the Gov- 
ernment to let us know what it is we are 
fighting about, have urged the first three of 
the items indicated above, not the fourth. It 
is perhaps out of the question for the Gov- 
ernment at this stage to define every detail 
of the settlement — rearrange the Balkan 
frontiers and the rest of it — ^and offer the 
terms involved in such to the enemy. No- 
where have I seen that course urged. What 
we do argue is that the Government should 
let us know definitely for which of the rival 
principles of settlement it stands, and par- 
ticularly to which of the two rival meth- 
ods of dealing with German and other mili- 
tarism at the close of the war it proposes to 
give its support. So much on these grounds : 
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(1) That such statement would be an ad- 
vantage to us and a disadvantage to the 
enemy government, 

(2) That its absence is a handicap to us 
and an asset to the enemy government. 

(3) That its existence would give a great- 
er chance of freeing Belgium from the in- 
vader without reducing that country to an 
ash heap ; by negotiation instead of contest- 
ing every yard of the way, that is, 

(4) That there are two rival and mutu- 
ally exclusive policies to which Britain can 
give its adherence in the future European 
settlement ; that the whole future of Europe 
depends upon which of the two she espouses 
at the peace, and that self-government is a 
sham if the democracy does not know in 
favour of which of these two its support is 
being pledged. 

(5) That the recent Parliamentary pro- 
nouncements of the Government on this 
point are meaningless rhetoric. 
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(6) That if the governments do not get 
a definite lead from the public as to which 
of the two policies is to be applied, we shall 
drift and muddle into a settlement so that 
the war will not have accomplished for us 
what it might- otherwise have accomplished; 
and that that drift and muddling into peace 
will have rendered valueless the immense 
sacrifices which our soldiers and our peoples 
have made. 

I will take these points seriatim. 

The Allies' terms being unknown, the mil- 
itary leaders of the enemy are at present 
able to represent the defeat of German arms 
as meaning the laying waste of their country 
by Cossacks, Turcos, Ghurkas, and Senega- 
lese; the absolute destruction of their na- 
tionality, the conquest of German provinces 
by Eussia, the deportation of all Social 
Democrats to Siberia, and the occupation of 
Bavaria by the troops of the Aga Klhan. It 
is obvious that this is an immensely valuable 
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moral asset in stimulatiiig resistance. If, 
on the other hand, it were known that the 
Allies are prepared to make a peace which 
would in the long run not be inimical to the 
real interests of the German people, it is 
likely, especially as the pressure of war be- 
gins to be felt by the German people, that 
their resistance would weaken; but obvi- 
ously the weakening of such resistance de- 
pends upon some general knowledge as to 
what it is Germany might expect in the event 
of submission. The absence of any knowl- 
edge of this plays into the hands of the ex- 
tremest and most resistant section of enemy 
opinion and increases our own difficulties. 

The problem of Belgium is connected with 
this. Wantonly to check any drift of opin- 
ion among the German people in favour of 
negotiation is to expose Belgium to, it may 
be, an unnecessary martyrdom, more severe 
even than that which she has already suf- 
fered. If it is possible to secure the evacua- 
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tion of Belgium by negotiation, surely it is 
a debt which we owe to the Belgian people 
so to do. For if that evacuation is to be 
secured by the gradual and piecemeal defeat 
of the German armies, Belgium will suffer 
even greater devastation than that which she 
has already endured, and military necessity 
wiU compel the Allies to inflict much of the 
damage which the fighting on her soil would 
occasion. 

But I am not sure that even those are the 
most vital considerations. 

I have said that two rival and mutually 
exclusive policies of settlement in Europe 
are presented as alternatives to the Govern- 
ment. Upon the choice made depends not 
merely the nature of the settlement and the 
character of European civilisation which 
will follow it, but also probably the length 
and course of the war. Of the two alterna- 
tives, one is to make it known that when we 
talk of ** putting an end to German mill- 
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tarism,'' we propose to accomplish it by put- 
ting an end to all militarism ; by creating a 
new Europe of States mutually pledged to 
protect each other from aggression, an ar- 
rangement or alliance into which Germany 
would come on equal terms with the other 
members, so that the German people would 
have some means of protecting their nation- 
ality other than through the militarisation 
of their State. Under this plan the whole 
force of Europe would be pledged to protect 
any one of its members. The other alterna- 
tive, whether it includes the break-up of the 
German Empire or not, means, by the ad- 
mission of all its best informed advocates, a 
return to the old principle of the Balance 
of Power — ^that is to say, the creation of 
two rival groups in Europe competing in 
armaments one against the other; a policy 
which involves the perpetuation of the mili- 
tary rivalry of States in its acutest and 
costliest form. 
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It was to the first of these two policies 
that the Government by solemn declarations 
gave its allegiance at the beginning of the 
war; it is towards a return to the other — 
the Balance of Power — ^that it is now being 
pushed by all the unseen and unavowed 
forces that go for so much in international 
politics. 

At the beginning of the war the Govern- 
ment solemnly pledged itself to work for 
the policy of unity and to abandon the policy 
of rival groups. In his famous speech at 
Dublin Mr. Asquith said that Britain was 
going to war for ^ ' the definite repudiation of 
militarism as the governing factor in the re- 
lations of States'' ; to insist that ^*for the 
clash of competing ambitions, for groupings 
and alliances and a precarious equipoise'' 
should be substituted ^^a really European 
partnership based on the recognition of 
equal right and established and enforced by 
the common will. ' ' 
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Nothing could more definitely repudiate 
the old principle of the Balance of Power. 
A really European partnership, the outcome 
of the common wlQ of all the nations pledged 
to vindicate the security and right of each, 
the establishment of such a public right by 
virtue of the power of all, would, of course, 
create a real society of nations — ^it would 
do for the nations what in civilised societies 
we do for individuals within the State; it 
would mean that the military power of the 
States would not be used for the purpose 
each of imposing its individual wlQ upon an- 
other, but would be used as the instrument 
of the whole for the enforcement of the com- 
mon will — a definite law established by the 
agreement of the whole. It means that what 
we were prepared to do in conjimction with 
the other members of the society of nations 
for the case of Belgium or France or Serbia 
we were prepared to do on behalf of any na- 
tion the victim of aggression. 
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Mr. Asquith's pronouncement was the 
more significant because it followed close 
upon Sir Edward Grey's statement as to the 
policy that he had hoped to carry into effect 
if the peace could have been preserved — ^the 
policy, that is, of **some arrangement to 
which Germany could be a party, by which 
she could be assured that no aggressive or 
hostile poUcy would be pursued against her 
or her Allies by Prance, Russia and our- 
selves, jointly or separately/' Here we had 
the quite definite application of the prin- 
ciple which Mr. Asquith had described to the 
case of Germany. Adherence to such a pol- 
icy meant in its very terms a definite repudi- 
ation of the old policy of the Balance of 
Power, a policy most accurately described 
by Mr. Asquith 's words, ^^the clash of com- 
peting ambitions, groupings and alliances, 
and a precarious equipoise,'' a thing, again 
to quote Mr. Asquith 's words, necessarily 
hostile to "a really European relationship 
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based on the recognition of equal right and 
established and enforced by the common 
will/' You cannot have a common will when 
your community is divided into two hostile 
camps ; you cannot have a really European 
partnership if it is so divided; you cannot 
get rid of the clash of competing ambitions, 
groupings and alliances, and a precarious 
equipoise if you are attempting all the time 
to maintain the Balance of Power — a most 
precarious equipoise — ^by groupings and al- 
liances. There can be no common force of 
Europe as a sanction to a common European 
law when the community is divided in that 
way and we are pledged to one side as 
against the other side: pledged to the sup- 
port not of a principle or right irrespective 
of the parties that violate it, but pledged to 
maintain the Balance of Power irrespective 
of the parties involved. In fact, there can 
be no such thing as a stable Balance of 
Power, the relative strength of nations is 
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perpetually changing. Military power in 
any case is a thing very difficult to estimate ; 
an apparently weaker group or nation has 
often proved, in fact, to be the stronger, so 
that there is a desire on the part of each side 
to give the benefit of the doubt to itself, and 
we come to believe that the way to secure 
peace is, in Mr. Churchill's phrase, *Ho be 
so much stronger than your enemy that he 
will not dare to attack you." But the other 
side also thinks that, and each cannot be 
stronger than the other. Thus the natural 
and latent effort to be strongest is obviously 
fatal to any *^ balance.'' Neither side, as I 
happen to have said elsewhere, in fact, de- 
sires a balance. Each desires to have the 
balance tilted in its favour. This sets up a 
perpetual tendency to rearrangement, re- 
groupings and reshufflings in these inter- 
national alliances, sometimes taking place 
with extraordinary and startling rapidity, 
as in the case of the Balkan States. It is 
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already illustrated in the present war — 
Italy has broken away from a formal al- 
liance that every one supposed would range 
her on the German side. You have 
Japan, which little more than a decade 
since was fighting bitterly against Russia, to- 
day ranged upon the side of Russia. The 
position of Russia is even still more star- 
tling. In the struggles of the 18th and early 
19th centuries Britain was always on the side 
of Russia ; then for two generations we were 
taught that any increase of the power of 
Russia was a particularly dangerous men- 
ace. That, once more, was a decade ago sud- 
denly changed, and we are now fighting to 
increase both relatively and absolutely the 
power of a country which our last war upon 
the Continent was fought to check. The war 
before that which we fought upon the Con- 
tinent was fought in alliance with Germans 
against the power of France. As to the 
Austrians, whom we are now fighting, they 
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were for many years our faithful Allies. So 
it is very nearly true to say of all the com- 
batants respectively that they have no enemy 
to-day that was not, historically speaking, 
quite recently an ally, and not an ally to- 
day that was not in the recent past an enemy. 

These combinations, therefore, are not, 
never have been, and never can be, perma- 
nent. If history, even quite recent history, 
has any meaning at all, the next ten or fif- 
teen or twenty years will be bound to see 
among the many combatants now in the 
field rearrangements and permutations out 
of which the crushed and suppressed Ger- 
many that is to follow the war — a Germany 
which will embrace, nevertheless, seventy- 
five millions of the same race, highly effi- 
cient, highly educated, trained for co-ordi- 
nation and common action — ^will be bound 
sooner or later to find her chance. 

It is, of course, an absurdity to talk of 
the destruction of militarism by the Balance 
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of Power. If we could imagine Germany 
being altogether smashed — ^which I imagine 
no decently educated man to-day seriously 
believes to be possible — ^the Balance of Pow- 
er would be smashed with it, since a Eussia 
predominant in the Balkans, established on 
the Dardanelles, absorbing German ideas 
and German efficiency with the absorption 
of German provinces, might in a few years 
become as redoubtable as Gtermany herself. 
She may to-day be all that some of our pro- 
fessors plead for her — ^liberal, enlightened, 
unaggressive, peaceful and the rest. But 
how can we answer for the drift of Eussian 
political tendencies during the next twenty, 
thirty, or forty years ? If victory as we say 
has so perverted the Germans in the last 
forty years, why should not victory have the 
same unhappy effect on Eussia too? So 
that if Germany is to be utterly smashed, 
that would be fatal to the Balance of Power; 
if you maintain a real Balance of Power, 
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by that fact you must maintain German mil- 
itarism — since the ** power" postulated in 
this ** balance" is the power of military force. 

It is of the utmost importance that demo- 
crats should get this matter clear. The only 
hope for the destruction of German mili- 
tarism is the creation of some such Euro- 
pean society as that indicated by Mr. As- 
quith and Sir Edward Grey at the beginning 
of the war. Our only hope of securing from 
the German people their co-operation in the 
destruction of Cterman militarism is to ac- 
company our demand for the reduction of 
their armaments with a collateral offer to 
give them that security for their nationality 
which, without such an oflEer of protection, 
they can achieve by their arms alone. 

Are we going seriously to ask that while 
Russia and Prance maintain and increase 
perhaps their military force, the German 
people shall be deprived not merely of arms 
for themselves, but of any means of protect- 
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ing themselves by the arms of others f Are 
we seriously going to ask that Germany shall 
be the one and only country in the world 
that shall have no means of defending it- 
self ? That if a militarist and aggressive 
bureaucracy should happen to arise in Rus- 
sia or a Boulanger in France, the German 
States are to have no means of protection 
against such a danger? Do we propose to 
make it permanently impossible for Ger- 
mans to do what in the case of other nations 
we have declared to be not only a right but 
a sacred duty — ^the defense of their national- 
ity against aggression? Or do we propose 
to take on the task of defense by perpetual 
occupation of the empire by ourselves and 
France ? Is it by this means that we hope 
to reduce the military establishments of 
Europe in the future ? 

The truth, of course, is that those who 
defend the Balance of Power do not expect 
the reduction of German militarism or any 
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other militarism. The Morning Post in a 
burst of leader-writing candour rejoices that 
*Hhe absurd talk about this being a war 
against militarism has now subsided, ' ' 

As a simple statement of fact it has. And 
that brings us to the point that I am trying 
above all to make clear; which is that if 
the policy as outlined at the beginning of the 
war by Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
is abandoned, it will not be because it has 
been tried and has failed, no policy of set- 
tlement has yet been tried at all, but be- 
cause the will to try it has been undermined 
by those influences to which I have just re- 
ferred. In other words, the anti-miUtarist 
policy has been steadily on the decline, and 
the militarist policy has been steadily in-, 
creasing in influence since the war began. 
The militarist Balance of Power policy has 
got very much the ascendant in the Junta 
that governs Great Britain. 

This fact has been revealed by a curious 
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incident which is worth very much more at- 
tention than it has received. 

A monthly magazine — one of those maga- 
zines that have to be prepared a month or 
two before they are published — recently 
printed an interview with Mr. Lloyd George. 
In this interview, Mr. Lloyd George says 
very frankly that but for Germany's viola- 
tion of international right — ^the violation of 
the integrity of Belgiinn, in other words — 
*^ ninety-five per cent of the electors of Great 
Britain would have been against embroiling 
this country in hostilities. ' ' In other words, 
the Balance of Power consideration of itself 
would never have brought them into it. Mr. 
Lloyd George's own position was frankly 
and definitely stated as follows : 

*^This I know is true — after the guaran- 
tee given that the German fleet would not at- 
tack the coast of France or annex any 
French territory, I would not have been a 
party to a declaration of war had Belgium 
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not been invaded ; and I think I can say the 
same thing for most, if not all, of my col- 
leagues. If Germany had been wise she 
would not have set foot on Belgian soil. The 
Liberal Government, then, would not have 
intervened. ' ^ 

Now no sooner had this interview been 
made public than The Times printed a very 
remarkable leading article, entitled **Why 
we are at war.'' The following are pas- 
sages : 

* ^ There are still, it seems, some English- 
men and Englishwomen who greatly err 
as to the reasons that have forced Eng- 
land to draw the sword. They know that 
it was Germany's flagrant violation of 
Belgian neutrality which filled the cup 
of her indignation and made her people 
insist upon the war. They do not reflect 
that our honour and our interest must 
have compelled us to join France and 
Eussia, even if Germany had scrupulously 
respected the rights of her smaU neigh- 
bours, and had sought to hack her way 
into Prance through the Eastern fort- 
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resses. The German Chancellor has in- 
sisted more than once upon this truth. 
He has fancied, apparently, that he was 
making an argumentatiYe point against us 
by estebUshing it. That, like so much 
more, only shows his complete misunder- 
standing of our attitude and of our char- 
acter. . . . Why did we guarantee the 
neutrality of Bel^um? For an imperi- 
ous reason of self-interest, for the reason 
which made us defend the Netherlands 
against Spain and against the France of 
the Bourbons and of Napoleon. . • . We 
keep our word when we have given it, but 
we do not give it without soUd practical 
reasons, and we do not set up to be inter- 
national Don Quixotes, ready at aU times 
to redress wrongs which do us no hurt, 
. • • Even had Germany not invaded Bel- 
gium, honour and interest would have 
united us with France. We joined the 
Triple Entente because we realised, how- 
ever late in the day, that the time of 
** splendid isolation '' was no more. We 
reverted to our historical policy of the 
Balance of Power, and we reverted to it 
for the reasons for which our forefathers 
adopted it. They were not, either for them 
or for us, reasons of sentiment. They 
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were self -regarding, and even selfish, rea- 
sons. Chief amongst them, certainly, was 
a desire to preserve the peace of Europe, 
but it was the chief onirbeeause to pre- 
serve that peace was one certain way to 
preserve our own. In the event of war 
we saw, as our fathers had seen, England's 
first line of attack and of defence in her 
Continental Alliances. When we subsi- 
dised every State in Germany, and prac- 
tically aU Europe, in the Great War, we 
did not lavish our gold from love of Ger- 
man or of Austrian liberty, or out of sheer 
altruism. No ; we invested it for our own 
safety and our own advantage, and on the 
whole, our commitments were rewarded 
by an adequate return. 

"In this war, as we have again and again 
insisted in The Times, England is fighting 
for exactly the same kind of reasons for 
which she fought Philip II, Louis XIV 
and Napoleon. . . . She is not fighting 
primarily for Belgium or for Serbia, for 
France or for Bussia. They fill a great 
place in her mind and in her heart. But 
they come second ; tiie first place belongs, 
and rightly belongs, to herself.'' 

Now this article is singularly honest; if 
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all political writing were as frank, public 
discussion would be a pleasanter business 
than it is, and would give better and saner 
results than it does. But it is quite evident 
that the article was not written d propos de 
bottes. It had a quite definite cause and a 
quite definite aim. It was written **at^' the 
adherents in the Government of the views 
expressed by Mr. George, and the future 
policy they involved. That is clearly re- 
vealed by the circumstances of its publica- 
tion. It appeared practically on the mor- 
row of the interview with Mr. Lloyd George 
from which I have quoted. 

The Times has notoriously close connec- 
tions with the Foreign Office ; indeed, abroad 
it is regarded as the mouthpiece of British 
orthodox diplomacy (so much so that it was 
used by the French Government as the medi- 
um for the publication of its official Yellow 
Book). Thus the article, which otherwise 
would be without ordinary explanation, is 
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quite easily explained. It means that the 
early talk of the war about its objects being 
for the establishment of a new Europe must 
be corrected. This war is for the re-estab- 
lishment of the old Europe, the old Europe 
of the Balance of Power, which has given 
the results that we know. 

If those most predominant in British for- 
eign policy now have their way, it will not 
be a new and better future that will result 
from the sacrifices that soldiers and peoples 
are making: the future will simply be the 
past through another door. 

This incident — an interview which dates 
back some months, and a Times leader writ- 
ten only a few days since — shows clearly, 
first, the existence of a cleavage of opinion 
in governing circles, and secondly that of 
the two rival policies it is the policy of the 
military Balance of Power which is regain- 
ing ascendency. We get other journalistic 
testimony to the same effect. I have already 
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referred to one journalistic witness, The 
Morning Post. But these passages deserve 
requoting. This Conservative organ says : 

*^The absurd talk about this war being 
a war against militarism has now sub- 
sided. . . . After aU, the British Empire 
is built upon good fighting by its army 
and its navy. The spirit of war is native 
to the British race. . . . 

^^ We have long been deceived by the false 
counsels of politicians and sentimentalists 
who are even now pretending that this is 
a war that will end war. War will, never 
end so long as human nature continues to 
be human nature. There has been in the 
recent past a horrid disease of interna- 
tionalism. ... To those who are thor- 
oughly imbued with these false ideas it 
must seem as if nothing remained. . . . 
Militarism, said to be so bad a tiling in 
itself, has become the sole business of the 
nation. . . . Democracy may stiU exist but 
it is no longer in evidence. ... So even 
freedom of speech, the right to lie which 
might have been thought sacred to de- 
mocracy, has been curtailed, so that now 
only those lies are permitted which appear 
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in the public interest and even truth may 
not be uttered if its effect is considered to 
be damaging to the country. Political con- 
troversy has almost disappeared, and if 
politics still exist they are only permitted 
upon one side. ' ' 

I have not the space here to explain why 
the policy of the Balance of Power should 
exercise such hypnotism over certain of our 
rulers. I think there are quite understand- 
able and explainable motives for that, but 
I have only space now for the fact. Paren- 
thetically, I may just hint that the creation 
of a imited Europe based on law means fi- 
nally with us, as with others, the end of that 
absorbing game of the struggle for power, 
the domination of one nation or group over 
other nations or groups. Pride of suprem- 
acy, the special temper and instinct which 
attaches so naturally to ruling classes, is 
all affronted by the notion that in the fu- 
ture nations cannot impose their will, but 
must share their rights like the members of 
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a democracy of individuals. All that makes 
a class, or order, or school of political 
thought anti-democratic or anti-parliamen- 
tary, and makes it in its tendencies auto- 
cratic and despotic, is provoked in resistance 
to a policy which is the antithesis of domina- 
tion, the right to rule other men, to impose 
our will upon them by the mere fact of our 
superior force. 

Now the question for us is: For which 
of the two rival policies is Britain really go- 
ing to stand at the peace? Mr. Asquith's 
statement in Parliament that ^^we shall not 
sheathe the sword until the military domina- 
tion of Prussia is wholly and finally de- 
stroyed,'' simply avoids the question. It 
gives, and is probably designed to give, no 
indication whatever as to which of the two 
principles of settlement the Government in- 
tends to support. Yet the character of the 
peace will be determined mainly by its deci- 
sion on that point. 
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Britain's influence among the Allies at 
the settlement, by virtue of her naval and 
economic, if not her military power, will 
probably be decisive, and if she fulfils the 
pledges given by her statesmen in the early 
days of the war, there is a hope that the peace 
may give us some hope for the future, may 
really lead to ^^the definite repudiation of 
militarism as the governing factor between 
the States.'' If she returns to the century- 
long policy of the Balance of Power she will 
merely perpetuate the results which that pol- 
icy gave. 

The country does not know to which policy 
the Government is committed; it does not 
even know that two rival policies exist. It is 
as much in ignorance of the end to which we 
are drifting or of the real purpose for which 
we are fighting, as though our people were 
Russian serfs or Chinese coolies. That is 
not an effort of rhetoric: it is the simple 
fact. Our great dailies can actually boast 
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that we live under an absolutism as great 
and in one sense more dangerous than that 
of Russia or Prussia or China. More dan- 
gerous because we have an illusion that in 
some way we are controlling it. Our abso- 
lutism is not like that of Russia or of 
Prussia, narrowly watched by a nation 
alive to its existence; we do not believe 
that it exists. And yet it is so com- 
plete that even members of the Government 
have been in the past, and are probably to- 
day, in ignorance of the country's most mo- 
mentous obligations. The gravest decisions 
that mankind can take are settled by a sort 
of palace revolution, a Cabal, and the deci- 
sions so settled affect not just a department 
of government: they affect the future of 
European civilisation in our and probably 
succeeding generations. 

For let there be no mistake; in future 
there can be no separation between foreign 
policy and home policy, since the action of 
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the Goveminent in foreign affairs can cancel 
a generation of labour in the home field. If 
our control in foreign policy goes, all goes ; 
democracy is a sham, it has not justified 
itself. The millions have yielded control over 
their acts and over their own destiny. 

For which of the two great alternatives at 
the peace does our country stand? It is a 
statement as to that, above all, which we 
need from the Government. If we do not 
secure it, the British Democracy have sur- 
rendered all possibility of deciding towards 
which kind of society in Europe, which form 
of life, their efforts are to be directed. They 
will have become blind instrument of a secret 
clique, and they will have ceased to be free 
men. 

n 

But our freedom is threatened in a much 
more subtle, more fundamental fashion. 
Why are eftorts like those of Warden met 
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with derision so ferocious that very few 
indeed can be brought to face itf 

Is it not a part of that modem heresy- 
hunting which helps to suppress the political 
heretic of our day even more effectually than 
the cruder sixteenth-century methods sup- 
pressed the religious heretic of that day f 

A recent reference by a modem heretic to 
^^the famous and aimiable'' statute 2, Hen, 
IV., Cap. 15, brought rather vividly to my 
mind two facts in connection with it: the 
excellence of its intention and the obvious 
ineffectiveness of its methods compared with 
those now employed against the particular 
heretics of our age. 

For, of course, the conception that under- 
lay the old statute, as Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
has pointed out, was that unless every one 
was compelled to believe the prevailing reli- 
gious doctrine of the particular community 
in which he lived, or, failing his capacity 
to believe it, at least to conceal his thoughts 
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about it, the underpinning of all morality 
would be gone, there would be no final sanc- 
tion, men would give free rein to their pas- 
sions, society would go to pieces, and hu- 
manity be dissolved into the animal chaos 
from which it had arisen. And so the repre- 
sentatives of law and order, under the pow- 
ers granted them by the Defence of the 
Realm and Society Act of their time, took 
poor William Sawtrey (the first victim of 
Statute 2, Hen. IV., Cap. 15) and carefully 
grilled him alive over the hot coals and kept 
him sizzling till the market-place, crowded 
with those who had come to see the spec- 
tacle, smelt like a busy restaurant on a hot 
day; and all because he did aver *Hhat after 
consecration by the priest there remaineth 
true bread. ^' 

Now, whether the safety of society or of 
the realm was threatened by Sawtrey 's 
heresy or not, the measure taken to protect 
them from the danger thereof was so in- 
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effectual that in a generation or two the 
great ones of our land had come to think 
exactly as William Sawtrey had thought, and 
were busy burning other Sawtreys for re- 
fusing to affirm the very thing which the 
earlier Sawtrey had lost his life defending. 
And the result of the successive burnings 
was not to impress mankind with the im- 
portance of the point for which the rival 
heretics were burned, but to render them 
on the whole indifferent to both points; to 
convince them that neither had very much 
to do with real religion, and to make them 
quite sure that they had nothing whatever 
to do with the moral foundations of so- 
ciety. 

We, under our new statutes, have trans- 
ferred our heresy hunting to another field, 
and have greatly improved on the ineffec- 
tive methods of an earlier time. 

Tou may now have what opinion you like 
upon religion, and no man shall hamper the 
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freedom of its expression by the written or 
spoken word, but in certain political mat- 
ters your case is that of Sawtrey in an- 
other field. You may doubt St Paul or 
question the philosophy or the practicabil- 
ity of the theories of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity (we happen to be questioning them 
a good deal) ; you may differ therefrom all 
you like; but you shall not differ from Sir 
Edward Grey. You may criticise the Testa- 
ment, but you must not criticise the White 
Book, and if you think this an exaggeration, 
you can put it to a very simple test. As a 
member of the County Council (say) you 
may hold what religious or theological views 
you please; you may write learned articles 
throwing doubt upon the historicity of Jesus 
(a politically orthodox member of the Gov- 
ernment happens to have done it), and 
though your constituency be just a conglom- 
eration of chapels and churches, yet not a 
vote need you lose. But, if you treat the Sec- 
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retary of State for Foreign Affairs as criti- 
cally as you do the Founder of Christianity, 
and subject the Foreign Ofl&ce dispatches to 
as rigid an analysis as a certain member of 
the British ministry has subjected the Bible, 
you wiU certainly lose your seat. And if you 
are a grocer, you will lose your trade, or if 
you are a pastor, your pastorate (two cases 
have come to my personal knowledge), or if 
a newspaper, your circulation and your 
advertising. 

And these "sanctions" are so much more 
effective than the burning alive. "Human 
nature, being what it is'' (and being so very 
different from what those who appeal most 
frequently to it would have us believe), a 
man would so much rather lose his life than 
his livelihood; so much rather be burned 
alive for his opinions than held in contempt 
by old friends for them; finds it so much 
easier to make one momentary and dramatic 
sacrifice than to go on making day by day 
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the small unnoticed exasperating sacrifices : 
the pressure of debt and the reproaches of 
family or business associates. The matter 
does not admit of any doubt or discussion. 
Every single day since August, 1914, has fur- 
nished numberless proofs of this fact in hu- 
man nature. The soldiers who nmke up, say, 
the German army are not morally superior 
men ; they are, of course, morally very infe- 
rior to the troops of the Allies (even, of 
course, to Senegalese Negroes, Turcos, or 
Cossacks) ; in their civil lives they show pre- 
sumably all the usual servility of the Ger- 
man civilian ; shape their opinions carefully 
to the needs of their careers as petty bureau- 
crats or employes; show themselves gen- 
erally capable of all the small meannesses 
that characterise that unpleasant animal. 
Yet by the testimony of their enemies they 
die without flinching ; in hordes, in sickening 
waves (^*the thousands that our guns tore 
to ribbons did not check in the slightest de- 
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gree the onrush of the men behind/' reads 
one typical account) . And the demi-gods of 
the valiant French army are when at home 
the men we read about in the pages of 
Courteline, Lavedan, or Zola. When armies 
embrace the whole manhood of a nation they 
are necessarily composed of the ** average 
man''; and though, as we have seen, the av- 
erage man can go to his death with a laugh, 
the same man will sell his conscience for an 
extra pound a week. If Jones the floor 
walker or Smith the partner of the East- 
hampton Emporium is called upon by pub- 
lic proclamation of the Courts to make pub- 
lic recantation of his political creed or be 
shot, and the whole town waits in dramatic 
expectation for his decision, without any sort 
of doubt either Smith or Jones would elect 
to be shot and would go to his death without 
a tremor. But if Jones gets a hint that his 
political disagreement with an important 
customer has lost custom to the firm and is 
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notified that he must not mix politics with 
his business ; if Smith the partner is shown 
that his presidency of the local Peace Soci- 
ety is making the firm unpopular with the 
retired colonels who constitute its chief 
clientele; and Smith's partner — ^who does 
not share Smith's views — ^puts it to Smith, 
whether one partner has any right to ruin 
the other on behalf of the first's political 
opinions (which are not shared by the sec- 
ond) ; if Robinson the manager of the local 
paper is told that he had no right to take 
the shareholders' money if he intended to 
make their property valueless by the ad- 
vocacy of unpopular views: why, then the 
men who in the other circumstances would 
so readily have died are likely to waver. 
They are not quite sure what is right ; they 
woiild sacrifice themselves — ^have they a 
right to sacrifice others ? And so they keep 
their views to themselves. I put the mat- 
ter at its best, assuming that motives of sim- 
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pie venality do not operate. The process 
may even act more impersonally still. Rob- 
inson 's shareholders may have no knowledge 
even of the politics of his paper ; the shares 
may be held by maiden ladies or lawyers or 
trustees to whom they are just sources of 
dividend. The falling off in revenue is sim- 
ply taken as proof of incompetence ; Robin- 
son is succeeded by a manager determined 
that no unpopular politics shall interfere 
with circulation or advertising. A heretic 
has been suppressed — ^the weight, taken from 
one side of the scale of opinion and put into 
the other — simply by impersonal ^^ social 
forces/' a kind of force much more effective 
really as a corrective of heresy than the pres- 
sure of the thumbscrew. 

Thus does a prejudice once started gain 
momentum. It is not checked by the spec- 
tacle of any moving or human valour in the 
defence of contrary opinion; it eliminates 
without knowing all real expression of the 
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other side. The public cannot choose be- 
tween two courses because it has become im- 
possible for two courses to be presented to 
it ; it no longer uses its mind and weighs rea- 
sons pro and con, making a free choice; it 
is carried along a current of its own crea- 
tion, as much a beast of instinct as a band of 
stampeded cattle, each of which is rushing 
in a given direction — perhaps to destruction 
— ^merely because the others are. 

The present writer happens to be in favour 
of prosecuting the war ; to have been all his 
thinking life a profoundly convinced anti- 
Prussian ; to take the view that English in- 
fluence and government is very much bet- 
ter than Prussian influence and government ; 
to believe that in July, 1914, Sir Edward 
Grey did his very utmost to avert war ; that 
the enemy should be defeated and Prussian 
militarism destroyed — ^and just as profound- 
ly that none of these things will avail much 
if the new statute De Hseretico Comburendo, 
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which the nation has imposed upon itself, 
continues effectively to stop any real dis- 
cussion of the difficult questions which will 
arise as part of the problem of defeating the 
Prussian and rendering the English ideal of 
life and politics triumphant as against the 
Prussian ideal. 

The self-imposed statute is doing two 
things: first, rendering us incapable of de- 
veloping a public opinion which shall know 
what it wants at the peace, and how it pro- 
poses to get it; second, it is nullifying the 
moral object of the war by destroying in 
England the ideal it set out to protect and 
creating in England the ideal it set out to 
destroy. 

We started upon the war fully persuaded 
that its object was to put an end to mili- 
tarism in Europe, to build up a system of 
European governments based upon the co- 
operation of the governed, to establish a so- 
ciety of nations rooted in real law. Any 
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one who cares to watch the development of 
opinion during six months will see that day 
by day this ideal has been steadily under- 
mined; writers and public men who first 
advocate<i it we now find expressing the pur- 
est Prussianism; we find English scientists 
adopting without protest the view that peace 
is not merely a dream, but an evil dream — ^a 
view which when expressed by Germans we 
take as demonstration of the need of de- 
stroying them. We shall not stand for a 
better society at the peace for the simple 
reason that we have gradually undermined 
our **Will to Peace' ^; we have persuaded 
ourselves of its impossibility, and we shall 
consequently make no effort to establish it. 
The cause for this change of spirit is not 
far to seek. Shortly after the war began we 
laid it down that **this was not the time'' 
to discuss peace. There was to be a truce. 
But the *^ truce" meant that the pacifist 
should be silent and the militarist should go 
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on urging his view; there was no truce on 
the part of the Horatio Bottomleys, the 
MaxseSy the Blatchf ords. They were continu- 
ing to indoctrinate the public as lustily as 
ever. The truce meant that no one should 
be allowed to reply to them. A curious in- 
stance happened to come to my knowledge. 
A Liberal having proclaimed to the extent 
of two columns in a Liberal paper of a 

» 

heretofore pacifist type that war was in the 
nature of things and inevitable, a friend of 
mine wrote an article in reply thereto. He 
promptly received a note from the editor to 
the effect that, though he agreed with the 
tenor of the second article, he did not think 
that **this was the time to discuss the ethics 
of war.'' (Presumably a long article urg- 
ing that war was inevitable, and in the na- 
ture of man, was not by way of discussion 
of the ethics of war.) And so for six months, 
in Liberal and reactionary papers alike, the 
public has heard one side only. 
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No one, not even men of strong intellect, 
thoroughly well grounded in the contrary 
views, can day by day be exposed to this 
process without being unconsciously led to 
forget many things which he would not for- 
get if occasionally reminded by impartial 
discussion. And what is true of our general 
attitude towards peace as a whole is true of 
the more detailed problems of the settlement. 
We all know perfectly well that there are 
very difficult questions that will demand 
much discussion and will commit us one way 
or another to far-reaching principles greatly 
affecting our future policies. 

Such matters as the claims of Russia at 
the end of the war, her presence in Constan- 
tinople, her control of the Dardanelles, her 
annexation of Austrian provinces, her fail- 
ure to give any evidence of the reality of the 
Liberalisation that we had all hoped (it is 
since the war that the Russification of Fin- 
land has been proceeded with, trade union 
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leaders arrested, Bourtseff sent to Siberia, 
and so forth), the growing likelihood that 
France will adopt a policy of vengeance in 
Alsace, the steps that Japan has already- 
taken to establish almost a suzerainty over 
China, the demands that America will un- 
doubtedly make for a greater intemational- 
isation of the working of sea power — ^these 
and a score of like questions we know noth- 
ing about, our public opinion is absolutely 
incapable of dealing with them. We actu- 
ally boast that *Hhe nation is of one mind'' 
on all this. But to say of fifty million peo- 
ple on such questions as these that they are 
of one mind is to say that they are mindless. 
And in the end our destinies in these and 
other matters will be settled by a dozen dip- 
lomats acting in secret; the future of mil- 
lions, the issues of civilisation for a genera- 
tion or two, will either be settled over the 
heads of those concerned as much as though 
they were cattle upon a farm, or by a wave of 
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popular feeling, provoked fortmtously by 
some momentarily dramatic incident. In 
neither case are the peoples masters of their 
fate ; in both, self-government is reduced to 
a sham. 

Under the old statute lay the view th?it 
the common people, because of their lack 
of understanding, should not concern them- 
selves with theology ; under the new statute 
the common people must not concern them- 
selves with their politics. And yet the com- 
mon and **uninstructed'' man of to-day has 
saner and clearer and truer notions con- 
cerning his theology than had the typically 
learned theologian of the older time, and far 
more of true religious feeling. 

The old assumption was that you could not 
believe your religion if you discussed it, nor 
be loyal to your church if you took any step 
to protect it from error. The new assump- 
tion is that you cannot believe in your coun- 
try 's cause if you discuss it, nor protect your 
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state if you attempt to understand its pol- 
icy. We are told that if we run the foreign 
affairs of our country as we run its other af- 
fairs normally, by public discussion, we shall 
make an end to the success which has marked 
the secret management of foreign affairs by 
experts in the past. Well, if the outcome 
that we are now witnessing is the efficiency 
that marks secrecy and the expert, there are 
some of us who feel half disposed to risk 
the inefficiency of the common man. In any 
case, even if the management of foreign af- 
fairs by the methods of our home politics 
does produce the same result as at present, 
we shall at least go to the slaughter with our 
eyes open and having had some part in choos- 
ing our fate. As it is, we have had no choice. 
It may be the "efficient way; but, again, it 
does not happen to leave us free men. 

Norman Angell 



PREFACE 

FROM my hospital in Dunkerque I went 
straight, with only a few days' stay 
in Paris, to the German Chancellery in 
Berne in snow-clad, neutral Switzerland. 
The contrast was striking. In Dunkerque 
mud-plastered, wearied, wounded soldiers; 
four, five, six long trains nightly of dead and 
dying, steaming slowly alongside the vast 
sheds soon crowded with their helpless in- 
mates; small groups of German prisoners, 
sick with typhoid, most of them ; clean, busy 
hospitals, helpful operations; no enthusi- 
asm, at most a dogged resignation ; no desire 
to return to the trenches ; on the contrary, a 
despairing wonder when, if ever, the war 
would be over. I speak of my wounded — ^in 
December, 1914. 
In Paris — farther from the mud and the 

liz 
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pain and the incoherence — ^there seemed lit- 
tle but politicians, lef t-behinds, helpers in 
the hotel-ambulances, and newspaper-arti- 
cles: a strident atmosphere of "Tipperary'' 
and the *^ Marseillaise,'' and much talk of the 
determination of the Allies. 

Berne, peaceful yet attentive to the strug- 
gle not so far from its own homes, sheltered 
all sorts and conditions of men; truculent 
diplomats and friendly socialists of all the 
warring nations ; an air of critical, sympa- 
thetic aloofness ; nature unaltered by the bat- 
tle of pygmy giants ; the kindly winter with 
its white pall, the warm lights shining over 
the snow in the sleepy hollow where the Ger- 
man legation stood on the outskirts of the 
town, the children with their sleds every- 
where. 

Only in such a land, Switzerland, Holland, 
America, could the hope of peace spring into 
life. 

Where and when would it be bom ? 
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I have written and published these pages 
because I feel impelled to combat many 
false notions prevalent with regard to the 
causes, the continuation and the close of the 
war, its past, its present and its future. 

It is a commonplace of psychology and of 
the healing art to meet the *4imatic'' half- 
way. If you would disarm him, earn his 
confidence, or help him, you must, it would 
seem, agree with him, appear to share his 
delusion, and only gradually and by imper- 
ceptible steps disillusionize him and lead 
him back to the paths of health and sanity. 
That task I leave to others. Mine is to speak 
what I believe to be the indisputable truth 
— ^without fear or favor, without compro- 
mise or concession. If it be of God . . . 

It is not the truth, as the German ^4una- 
tic^' * would have us believe, that his enemy, 
^ * England, ' ' alone has willed this war. 

* I use the word * * lunatic^ ' ' for I wish my meaning \o be 
very clear. In the sense of the context the words ''lunatie" 
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It is not the truth, as the British * lunatic *' 
would have us believe, that " Germany '* 
alone has long prepared or desired this 
war. 

It is the truth that *^it has taken aU the 
nations of Europe to make this war.'* 

Then all must share the responsibiliiy 
and the consequences of the catastrophe that 
they themselves have loosed upon the world. 
The people must see that the leaders they 
trusted have played them false. 

With regard to the continuation of the 
war I hold that, as its only justification lay 
in the belief that one only of the warring 
powers was responsible, the knowledge to- 
day that all are guilty necessarily binds the 
sane world to give its sympathy and aid to 

and "patriot" are EiynonTmouSy and might be used indiffer- 
ently. I have preferred the word ''lunatic/' because almost 
everyone knows what a crazy man and lunatic is. But who 
may define for us the word patriotism, that ideal, that dream- 
bird| whose song might have drawn us up to heights unknowui 
but whose besmirched wings drag to-day in Europe's blood and 
mud. 
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one end and to one end only — ^namely, the 
recognition of common guilt and the declara- 
tion by one or other side of the terms upon 
which settlement is possible. Blood-guilty 
indeed are all those whose schemes and plans 
have led to the war, but twice guilty those 
who to-day refuse to hold out their hand to 
the enemy with *^an offer of reasonable 
terms of peace/' 

With regard to the close of the war I hold 
that victory of either side, accompanied as 
it would be by defeat and *^ crushing'' of the 
other side, would be a misfortune to them- 
selves and to the world. The crippling of 
Germany by invasion, an indemnity and loss 
of territory would be an admission by the 
Allies that might is right — ^the Prussian Doc- 
trine they pretend to abhor. The retention 
by Germany of occupied territory in Bel- 
gium, France or Russia would repeat the 
error of 1870 and lead to fresh imrest and 
war. All nations have equal right to de- 
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velop. No nation may, with justice, domi- 
nate the world on land or sea. A just agree- 
ment, not a one-sided, force-imposed treaty, 
must end this war. The fighting, therefore, 
is pure waste of time — ^brains, not blows, are 
required. The reader will find these prin- 
ciples developed in the following pages. 
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Wboiesale condemnatioa incurred giadiy by the ma^ 
tbor, to further the cause of peace, Hopes to per^ 
suade the German nation to state tiieir lustiUca^ 
tiott of the grounds on which they are at war. 
This would force the Allies to make a correspond* 
Ing statement of their Intentions. No war in his* 
tory has ever yet been fought to a finish. No 
matter where victory falls In the present struggle^ 
It wilt not be the ultimatum. 

IN war-time may a man enter into ne- 
gotiations with the declared enemies 
of his country? I do not know, but any 
hesitation or dread of possible misjudg- 
ment and consequences disappeared before 
my determination to do all that one man 
could to put an end to the stupendous and 
murderous folly raging from one end of 
Europe to the other. Further, I had the 
conviction that, whatever the real causes 
of the difficulties and the hatred, whatever 

Ixv 
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the economic and social problems that had 
to be met, the war, and the war alone, how- 
ever vast in scale, lengthy in duration and 
decisive in result, could never remove or 
solve, would, on the contrary, greatly aggra- 
vate them. I knew that in order to think 
men must stop fighting, and it seemed to 
me that the sooner they started thinking, 
the sooner it was likely that a wise con- 
clusion would be reached. I knew that 
my country, as well as the others involved 
in the abominable anarchy of the Euro- 
pean war of to-day, required, if she did not 
desire, peace, and I was prepared to risk 
a little to bring about that glorious end. 
What did I risk ? Suspicion, accusation of 
Pro-Germanism and of treason, prison, 
death ? A few millions had died already in 
a foolish cause they scarcely understood^ 
why should not I in a good cause, the cause 
of peace to all? 
My object was simply to point out to the 
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Germans that they had now an opportunity 
of anticipating a pronouncement by the 
Allies by declaring once more the grounds 
on which they were at war, the objects they 
aimed at and the reasons why they occu- 
pied most of Belgium and part of France. 
Presumably;, their principles had not al- 
tered since the beginning of the war, and they 
still maintained that their struggle was one 
in defence of their country against their 
enemies' combination. Presiunably, they 
still h2|4 no intention, therefore, of annex- 
ing territory. 

While I felt able to assure the Germans 
that such a declaration would forestall the 
Allies by forcing them to make, in their turn, 
a statement of the grounds on which they 
were prepared to make peace or felt obliged 
to continue the war, I knew that the Allies 
would only be embarrassed if they had been 
foolish enough to enter upon the war with- 
out a definite notion of what exactly their 
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aims were. The Allies had always declared 
that they were defending the rights of small 
states, that they were determined to drive 
Gtermany out of Belgimn and of France, and 
protect the latter from future aggression. 
And yet since the beginning of the war no 
formal statement had appeared except that, 
when peace was made, it would be a peace 
equally acceptable to all the Allies. If the 
war could be ended by such a simple ma- 
noeuvre as the declaration by one side of 
its conditions and the consequent answer of 
the other, what possible objection could 
there be? 

I purposely ignore those who talk glibly 
of fighting the war to a finish, etc. Every 
student of history knows that no war ever 
yet was fought to a finish, but, on the con- 
trary, left behind it dregs destined almost 
certainly to so poison international rela- 
tions that fresh wars must burst out sooner 
or later. Is anything easier than to trace 
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this war vid hostile diplomatic groups and 
ententes and armaments back to the two 
Balkan wars and to the war of 1870 ? The 
two Balkan wars vid kaleidoscopic alliances 
back to the Crimean war, when, in Lord Sal- 
isbury 's phrase of fifty years later, England 
backed the wrong horse and, with the help 
of France, perpetuated the Asiatic anachron- 
ism of Turkey in Europe by defeating Rus- 
sia, our ally to-day? Would the war of 
1870 have taken place but for the Napoleonic 
wars that placed a foreign military genius 
on the throne of France ? No, this war will 
not help the world, to whichever side vic- 
tory falls. It can solve no problem. 

As in the Crimean war England backed 
the wrong horse, so to-day, for perhaps other 
reasons and in another sense, she is still 
backing the wrong horse. More true would 
it be to say that she need not to-day have 
backed any horse. And it is probable that, 
had she shown the world years ago that she 
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intended to back no horse, the race to-day, 
with all its tragic and unknown conse- 
quences, need not have been run. 

Be that as it may, I have thought that the 
reader might be interested in the notes of 
an attempt at this stage to stop the war, even 
if the success or the imsuccess of that at- 
tempt be stm unknown. 



COMMON-SENSE 
PATRIOTISM 



CHAPTER I 

ONE WAY OUT 

A way of escape out of the European deadlock. Two 
coaitictiag views the real basis of struggle. Rec^ 
oaciliatioa caa be brought about only by recog» 
aitioa of some degree of right on both sides. Ob* 
lect of continuation of war is hope of ultimate 
peace. A Protective Federation of Europe needed. 
Germany is accused by her enemies of carrying 
out design to force the German flag and ideals on 
Belgian, French, Russian and English territory. 
Allies disclaim any desire to crush or dismember 
Germany. Problems of Europe can be settled only 
by discussion and mutual agreement. 

THE world to-day, our part of it at 
least, is at a deadlock, a deadlock of 
thought and a deadlock of action. 

We, the Allies, have disagreed with our 
adversaries to such a degree that mortal 
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combat has become the arbiter. Wise men 
on both sides see no other way out. And yet, 
on one condition, there is a way of escape. 

Professor Brentano of Munich, **an essen- 
tially honest mind, ' ' say his English friends, 
passionately indicts England with treachery, 
with a determination to seize the chance of 
destroying her rival, Germany, with the help 
of France and Russia. 

Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford, im- 
bued surely with the spirit of the Humani- 
ties and a lifelong advocate of Peace, finds 
this war right and just, and charges Ger- 
many with plotting it deliberately and wag- 
ing it **with a purposeful cruelty that has no 
parallel in the wars of modem and civilised 
nations. ' ' 

It would seem that these two statements, 
representative as they are of cultured 
thought in Germany and England, admit of 
no reconciliation, and our two countries, 
equally beloved and served by their sons. 
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have no choice but to fall on each other till 
one begs for mercy. 

Yet I repeat, on one condition reconcilia- 
tion is possible, and, I add, equally easy and 
open to both of us. 

In general terms, the condition of recon- 
ciliation depends upon our seeing both sides 
of the shield of truth, upon recognition by 
each of the other's viewpoint, upon an hon- 
est endeavour to put ourselves in the other 
man's place. This may seem difficult when 
one of the causes of the war is complete dis- 
belief in the adversary's assertions. He has 
broken his word, we say. But can we deny 
his assertion that we have sometimes broken 
our pledged word ? Denmark in 1807, Per- 
sia in 1907? What are most treaties but 
conditions of peace dictated to a broken 
power ? Does any reasonable man expect the 
last of them, the Treaty of Bucharest, to be 
honoured by its signatories ? The Crimean 
war forced Russia to sign the treaty of Paris, 
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which she promptly violated in 1870. HaB 
any one accused her of dishonour therefor ? 
Our adversary lived, he says, in dread of 
Russian aggression. Have we given that 
dread due consideration f 

But let us avoid details lest we lose sight 
of principles. 

The object of this war is peace, the peace 
we believe we could not obtain by any other 
means. We expect it to be a sound peace, 
based on national aspirations, and therefore 
on right rather than on might. But by war 
it is obvious that our might is the means by 
which we hope to reach it, so, for once in the 
world's history, might is really to impose 
right. But our adversaries have dreaded the 
might of our side opposed to them. They 
were not sure that their powerful neigh- 
bours, Russia and France, were interested 
only in the right, and to resist force they, 
too, were ready. Have we done their posi- 
tion justice? We think we have. They 
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think we have not. We say no one would 
have attacked them, had they refrained from 
attack. They say they were encircled by 
advancing foes, and must strike first for 
their lives. 

Peace then, lasting peace, is our object in 
this war. But lasting peace implies agree- 
ment, complete harmony among those at 
present bent on each other's destruction. 
How can that come about ? Quite easily, if 
each of us be taken at his word. And that 
is my way of reconciliation — ^Prove that we 
mean what we say, and ask no more than that 
the other do likewise. Is that impossible ? 

This war has shown us, if we were so blind 
as not to see it before, that for life to be 
worth having the nations must live as mem- 
bers of one family, must recognise their 
mutual interdependence, must realise they 
are cooperating, not hostile, parts of the so- 
cial organism of humanity. 

Almost at the onset of the war, when all 
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its evil forces had acquired an irresistible 
momentmn, one of Europe's statesmen sug- 
gested a Federation of Europe by which the 
hostile groups — ^to whose existence as diplo- 
matic entities this war is due— <»uld be 
mutually guaranteed against attack, ^^a def- 
inite rapprochement between the Powers/' 
It is as certain as anything can be that some 
such European Federation, or better still, 
World-Federation, must be the outcome of 
this Armageddon if poor humanity is to sur- 
vive. If that suggestion came too late, is it 
not possible now, when the nations have ap- 
pealed to war and realised its futility and 
hideous cost in life and all worth having, that 
it would meet the desires of all? 

AU nations engaged in the war to-day hold 
they are fighting in the defence of their 
land, of their people. Will they prove it? 
How may Germany prove it? How shall 
the Allies prove it? 

The accusation against Germany by her 
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enemies is that as a nation she is carrying out 
the ambition of her Pan-nationalists to im- 
pose by force her ideals on the world — to 
plant the Gterman flag on Belgian, French, 
Russian and English territory — ^an ambition 
that these Allies are determined to oppose. 
The Allies disclaim any desire to dismember 
or to crush Germany ; they have seen the re- 
sults of that policy already in Europe. But 
they do desire to liberate themselves, Europe 
and the world from the nightmare of possible 
wars in the future. 

The answer of Germany to that accusation 
has been made over and over again. They 
have seen the error of 1870, when the forcible 
annexation of territory, disapproved by Bis- 
marck, led to armaments, unrest within the 
Empire and this war. They desire no terri- 
tory in France, in Belgimn or elsewhere. 
But they have taken up the sword to defend 
their hearths and homes, and they are on for- 
eign soil to-day by victory in the early stages 
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of that defensive war. Guarantee them 
what they asked before the war — safety from 
aggression — and upon that condition and 
that condition only will they retire from the 
ground they occupy to-day. Deny them that 
guarantee, and they will die rather than 
yield. 

But who desires aggression ? Who would 
have attacked Germany? Do not all the 
Allies deny any such intention? Has it all 
been a misunderstanding? Has all this 
wrong-doing emanated from an ill-grounded 
fear of one's neighbour, a panic that dare 
not wait, but must act at once, however ill- 
advisedly, if only at once ? Obviously that 
and that alone is the explanation of this war, 
the saddest and most monstrous tragedy of 
errors that the world has ever seen. 

To-day, then, peace, or at least arrest of 
the war, is possible if these simple conditions 
could be formulated. The problems in 
Europe to-day must be settled ultimately by 
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discussion and by mutual agreement on 
terms only to be reached by patience. War 
alone can never solve such complicated ques- 
tions. War is never a solution, and to-day 
more than ever is an aggravation. Arrest, 
then, of the war is the first step towards 
attaining the object we all seek. 

Let Germany announce to a listening 
world what the noise and din of battles have 
made us all, herself perhaps included, for- 
get — ^that she seeks no aggrandisement, that 
her motto is defence, not defiance. 

Let the Allies meet the statement with the 
terms on which they too desire peace, and 
if these terms involve no humiliation, no 
spoliation, no menace, may we not hope that 
the nations, whose courage in face of great 
peril is once more proved, may see eye to 
eye and join hands in the peaceful work 
before them? 
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BBRNB 

Bertte, oa neutral territory, a moet appropriate place 
for peace negotiatloaBp Losses oa both sides very 
heavy, yet we are to^ay no nearer a solution of 
the dUBculties that brought on the war* A declara* 
tion of attitude of each nation would help to clarify 
the situation, Germany ought to be ffrst in form 
mulating her position. Then way would be made 
clear for Allies. First appeal made to German 
minister. An honourable and lasting peace greatly 
desired by both sides. Mutual concession the only 
effective key to the situation, 

MY object in coming to Berne is based, 
briefly, on the following considera- 
tions and line of argument The war 
has now been going on for many months. 
Millions of the best lives in Europe have been 
sacrificed, and untold misery caused by it. 
The losses on both sides continue heavy and 
are likely to be enormous as the fighting be- 
comes more severe. In spite of this un- 

10 
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grudging expenditure on every side of aU 
that is held precious it cannot be said that 
we are to-day any nearer the solution of the 
difficulties that brought on the war than we 
were before it began. Indeed, it is admitted 
on all hands that it is impossible to foresee 
the end of the war, either as regards time or 
result. Both sides claim advantages and 
declare they will fight in defence of their 
coimtry and of their lives **to the last man,'* 
**to the last shilling.'' 

In this impasse it seemed to me that a lull 
in hostilities, an arrest if only momentary 
in the mutual slaughter, might be brought 
about if one side could once more definitely 
declare its position. As each side claimed, 
in the heat and the hurry of the diplomatic 
commimications that preceded the war, to 
be acting legitimately in defence of its most 
sacred rights, such a declaration of attitude 
might make it clearer which of the contend- 
ing sides was the more aggressive, and might 
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even show that both were really defensive, 
and that the war was due to a lack of com- 
prehension of the real motives of the other 
side, and also to a mistaken notion of the ad- 
vantages likely to be derived from a suc- 
cessful issue by the victors. The difficulty 
then seemed to be which of the combatants 
should make a declaration, and to whom 
should the declaration be made. Each side 
had repeatedly called God and man to wit- 
ness that it believed its cause just and its 
opponent representative of all that was false 
and brutal and oppressive. Was there a 
possibility of reconciling such opposite views 
otherwise than by repeated and violent as- 
sertion — ^repetition that would lead to re- 
crimination rather than to reconciliation I 

Certainly it was obvious that little prog- 
ress could be made until there was an efEort 
on each side to see the other's position and 
viewpoint, until there was mutual concession 
at any rate to the extent of admitting that 
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perhaps the shield of truth did not look just 
the same from both sides. 

It therefore seemed to me of little im- 
portance which of the adversaries, the Ger- 
mans or the Allies, should be the first to 
make a formal statement. As, however, Eng- 
land by her control of the sea had to a great 
extent succeeded in cutting ofE the enemy's 
communications with the outer world, there 
seemed a certain preference that Germany, 
much of whose position and deeds was only 
revealed to the world by a press partial to 
the other side, should take the opportunity 
of once more formulating her position. As 
to whom her communication should be ad- 
dressed and the form it should take — ^these 
details might be decided by her own repre- 
sentatives, though, of course, much had to be 
determined by the isolated position she was 
in. How, for instance, could she address 
the President of the United States directly 
or send him a communication except by 
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permiflsion of her enemy, who held the 
seas? 

My difficulty, then, became how to per- 
suade one of the belligerents, preferably the 
Germans, to make any such statement of 
their position unless it could be shown that 
there was definite advantage in so doing, and 
secondly, how I, an Englishman, could get 
into touch with some German representing 
the interests of his country. Clearly it must 
be on mutuaUy indifEerent or neutral soU, 
and it occurred to me that in Berne the way 
would be made clear. 

My intention was to find the German Min- 
ister in Berne, and to base my appeal to him 
less on sentimental than on simple common- 
sense reasons that might lead any one to 
suggest means of reconciliation to two sides 
who, whatever the end or result of the pres- 
ent war, must make up their minds to live 
as neighbours. After all, whatever else we 
think we can change, the relative geographi- 
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eal position of our lands must remain un- 
altered. 

My hesitation in approaching the German 
Minister was the less that the moment ap- 
peared particularly propitious. Neither side 
could claim victory, both could claim advan- 
tages. Germany had failed in her objective 
upon Paris, she had succeeded in fighting 
her way to the Channel, and occupied terri- 
tory in France as well as most of Belgium. 
The Allies had driven the Germans back 
from the gates of Paris, and had virtually 
isolated them from the rest of the world, and 
captured and rendered useless much of their 
shipping. Both had shown the world that 
courage and self-sacrifice were monopolies 
of no nation, and both had proved that fear 
was unknown to them. And yet for months 
there has hardly been a change of position 
in the two opposing lines. Deeply en- 
trenched, it seems equally impossible to ad- 
vance or to force the other to retire. Either 
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side could therefore issue an appeal to the 
world, an appeal containing in its terms the 
possibility of peace, without the paralysing 
arriere-pensee that its enemies would in- 
terpret it as the first sign of exhaustion. No, 
only the camp-followers, the stay-at-home 
warriors, the cheap newspaper critics, would 
dare to hint such a cowardly suggestion or to 
throw difficulties in the way of meeting such 
a statement fairly and squarely. After aU, 
we are fighting — ^are we not? — ^to obtain 
peace, and the sooner we reach an honourable 
and lasting peace the better. The quality 
and the value of that peace will not necessar- 
ily be intensified by the length of the war. 
It was Benjamin Franklin who said: 
^* There never was a good war or a bad 
peace.'* 



CHAPTER III 

BARON VON ROMBBRQ 

Account of visit to tlte Qermaa minister in Berne. Tlie 
need of tasting peace pointed out. Sucii peace 
could ipe brouglit alfout by general partnersldp of 
nations. Sympatliy of world estranged from Oerm 
many. A formal statement of Germany's position 
would compel the Allies to declare the grounds 
upon which they were forced into the war. Ac» 
cordingly^ if Allies refused to abide by such state* 
ment, then the responsibility for continuing the 
war would lie upon their shoulders alone. 

A STRANGER, then, on January 18th, 
I knocked at the door of Baron von 
Romberg, the German minister plenipoten- 
tiary in Berne. I must acknowledge the 
courtesy and the patience with which he 
received and listened to me, in view of the 
strangeness of my message, coming as it did 
to him, a diplomat, from an unknown and 
unintroduced member of a nation with which 
his own was at war. 

17 
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As briefly as possible I explained that, 
though an Englishman, I had lived nearly 
twenty years in France, and yet in the war 
now deluging our three countries in blood 
I had been able to find justification for the 
action of all three, not so much, however, 
that our countries were all equally right as 
that all were equally responsible for the 
war, and aU equally in the wrong. I pointed 
out that whether the war ended now, in six 
months or six years, whetiier with advan- 
tage to the German arms or to those of the 
Allies, a lasting peace was the necessary ob- 
ject of all. Only when peace, temporary or 
definite, was arranged, could the problems 
of Europe be studied and solved, if solution 
were possible. In Mr. Asquith's words, the 
day must come when ^*for force, for the 
chaos of competition, for groupings and al- 
liances and a precarious equipoise there 
should be substituted a real European part- 
nership, based on the recognition of equal 
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right and established and enforced by a com- 
mon will.'' I ventured to point out to his 
Excellency that, whether the German cause 
was just or unjust, the fact was imdeniable 
that to a great extent the sympathy of the 
world was estranged from that cause. Now 
was the time for Germany to re-state, in for- 
mal and deliberate terms addressed not only 
to her enemies but to the heads of all neutral 
states, the grounds on which she believed 
herself to be engaged in this war; the 
grounds on which she was still willing, even 
to-day, to accept peace. Unless Germany 
had changed her mind, these terms were no 
less and no more than a guarantee that she 
was safe from aggression, that none of the 
Allies, either separately or together, desired 
to threaten or to attack her. I added that 
Germany had always disclaimed any desire 
to annex territory, and before the war, when 
hostilities with Russia and France seemed 
imminent, had invited England to remain 
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neutral on the triple and generous condition 
of respect for Belgian neutrality and, in the 
event of victory, of abstention from annexa- 
tion of French territory in Europe or in her 
colonies. If to-day Germany formally re- 
stated her position, she would thereby force 
the Allies to declare their terms and the 
grounds upon which they believed themselves 
at war. If, as they had repeatedly declared, 
their object was only to defend Belgium and 
to protect France from aggression, that ob- 
ject by Germany's own admission was al- 
ready attained. For if Gtermany obtained 
the guarantee she sought of safety from ag- 
gression by any or all of the Allies, and if, 
as she declared, she intended no annexation 
of conquered or occupied country, there re- 
mained no reason why the terms of peace 
should not be immediately entered upon. If, 
on the other hand, the Allies were determined 
to continue the war in the endeavour to force 
Ctermany out of territory which to-day by 
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success in the first few months of the war she 
claimed she defensively occupied, or to beat 
Germany back within her own frontiers, and, 
in the event of a successful issue, to dictate 
hinniliating terms of peace, then, at any rate, 
the responsibility of so continuing the war 
lay upon their shoulders and not upon Ger- 
many *s. 

The ambassador heard me in silence, only 
occasionally interrupting to emphasize Ger- 
many'B poL of ™w or to protest agatot 
the attitude of the Allies. I shall never for- 
get the impression of sincerity I received in 
proofs he gave me, from personal and pri- 
vate experiences, of the sudden imexpected- 
ness of the outbreak of the war, of his own 
family, for instance, in Germany near the 
Russian frontier towards the end of July, 
and unwarned and unrecalled even by the 
Minister's own friends in the German For- 
eign Oflftce, who had no idea of the imminence 
of war. 
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I myself had been told in Paris bj the 
Prince of Monaco, who had been the guest of 
the Emperor at Kiel at the end of June, 
after the assassination of the Austrian 
heir, that the Emperor pointed out some 
half dozen English warships present as his 
guests, and said : * * That does not look as if 
war with England were likely.'* And yet 
he is accused of having prepared the war for 
months, if not years, and our own war-minis- 
ter, Lord Kitchener, does not hesitate, in the 
House of Lords, to say that the very date had 
been decided upon. 

The Minister assured me that it was the 
universal belief in Germany that Russia had 
prepared and desired the war in which, by 
her alliance, France must take part, even if 
her ideas of revenge for 1870 were not a suf- 
ficiently strong inducement. England, he 
added, entered the war upon the question 
of Belgian neutrality, although that could 
only have been a pretext, seeing that Ger- 
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many offered to respect it, and seeing that, 
already before the war, England had shown 
her solidarity with France. 

He had listened to my suggestion, he said, 
because he appreciated personally the mo- 
tives of my visit, and he dared not repel or 
affect to ignore any effort to bring about an 
honourable termination to the war so cost- 
ly in all that was precious. At the same 
time he felt bound to add that the question 
was one for the military authorities, and 
that to them there might appear objections. 
Such a statement from Gtermany might be 
interpreted as a confession of weakness, 
might strengthen a flagging energy on the 
part of Germany's enemies, might necessi- 
tate a change or cessation of certain military 
movements; that Germany's innocence in 
this war was well known, that it was difficult 
to see what guarantee the Allies would be 
able to offer, and so on. I answered that 
such a statement as I suggested was . not 
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superfluous, to clear Germany's attitude 
would be to many people a revelation, and 
that, whatever the difficulties of the guaran- 
tee, these difficulties would lie, not upon Ger- 
many, but upon the Allies, who would have 
to satisfy Germany as to their value, "pev- 
haps even by an appeal to a mutually accept- 
able power, say to the President of the 
United States. 

I added that while the military power 
might see objections to a cessation of hos- 
tilities, the last word really lay with the civil 
representatives of the nation, with the Chan- 
cellery and the Foreign Secretary in consul- 
tation with the Emperor himself. 

The ambassador was anxious to hear if I 
in any way approached him as representing 
more or less formally any individuals or 
political groups in my own country or in 
Prance. I assured him I did not, although 
I felt, from long residence both in England 
and in France, that there was an important 
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section of public opinion in both countries 
which regretted the war, which realised that 
it increased rather than diminished the Eu- 
ropean problems it proposed to solve, and 
which would hail with joy the possibility of 
release from the slaughter, upon all sides, of 
lives so valuable and so essential to the fu- 
ture of the world. 

The Ambassador promised to forward my 
proposal to Berlin, along with a short paper 
entitled "The Way Out,*' which summarised 
the ideas I had ventured to submit to him. 

On Friday evening, the 22nd, I had a third 
long interview with Baron von Romberg, 
the German minister, who informed me that 
he had forwarded to Berlin a report with 
my expose. He therefore trusted that, even 
if there were no immediate or direct result 
from the communication, a movement of 
opinion might be started that would bring 
about the end we all desired. 

Much that the Minister said to me was 
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of a confidential nature, or dealt with the 
larger question of the place of war in the 
relations of the nations to-day and in the 
light of history. 

It WAS, however, clear that the Minister, 
representing as he did the interests of his 
country in a neutral land, felt it his duty 
to forward to headquarters a proposal that 
suggested a step not only honourable in itself 
to Gtermany, but full of possibilities for the 
welfare of the world. 

The minister asked if, in the event of a fa- 
vourable reply from Berlin, he might call 
upon me to help in the furtherance of the 
cause I had advocated, provided that I was 
not asked to act in any way contrary to the 
interests of my own country. I answered 
that I was willing to do all that lay in my 
power to bring the war to a close and to bring 
about the friendly relations between Ger- 
many and the Allies upon which the future 
of Europe depended. 



CHAPTER IV 

PRBSiDBNT MOTTA 

Interview with Dr, Motim, PreaideBi oi the Federal Cotmm 
cli and oi the Swiss Confederation. The new peace 
ptan submitted. President Motta approves ptan 
in general, but rejects possibility oi mediation by 
Switzerland. Offered to discuss suggestion with 
members of the Federal Council, In second talk 
with the writer, the President gave him, conffm 
dentlally, the result oi his Interviews with the 
chlei advisers oi his government. Regretted he 
could not lend his oiScial assistance to prelect. An 
overwhelming ieellng oi utter powerlessness to 
check the devastating war iormed the real basis 
oi President Motta^s reiusal. Silence and lnac» 
tion on part oi non-combatants nothing less than 
criminal, 

AT 3.30 on January 20th I had the hon- 
our of being received by Dr. Motta, 
President of the Federal Council and of 
the Swiss Confederation. I laid before him 
my proposal in much the same terms that 
I had used to the German Minister, and 
asked him if he saw his way to add his 
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own or his country's influence in further- 
ing an object that all truly patriotic men 
must approve. I further desired his opinion 
as to whether a suggestion for a cessation 
of hostilities or rather for a declaration by 
one or both belligerents of their respective 
positions as regards the origin and continua- 
tion of the war might not come from Switzer- 
land or, at any rate, some neutral country. 

The President explained to me that his 
functions and powers differed from those of 
the President of other Republics, that the 
Government of Switzerland lay in the hands 
of the Federal Council of which body he 
was President for 1915, primus inter pares, 
that personaUy he saw no possibUity of in- 
tervention, at any rate at the present time, 
or by Switzerland alone. Later, perhaps, all 
or some of the neutral nations of the world 
might group themselves together and learn 
if it were possible to approach the question. 

I ventured to point out that I made no 
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suggestion of anything resembling mediation 
or intervention, then perhaps out of the ques- 
tion. I suggested an announcement by Ger- 
many that would oblige the Allies to state 
their position and reasons for continuing the 
war, and thereby perhaps bring about at 
any rate a temporary cessation of hostilities, 
and cause the voice of reason to be heard. 

The President was good enough to express 
complete approval of my argument from 
every point of view, and added that his own 
country, Switzerland, was suffering in many 
ways from the war. He doubted the accep- 
tance by either side at this moment of any 
condition leading to an arrest of the war 
such as I sketched, because, he said, it seemed 
to him unlikely that either side, having made 
such vast sacriJ&ces of lives and of material 
resources, would consent to look on them 
as having been made in vain, or to think of 
peace until victory had more definitely de- 
clared itself upon one side or the other. 
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I ventured to answer that, whether the 
war ceased now or lasted years, the ultimate 
settlement must be one based upon justice, 
right and the claims of nationality, that both 
sides persisted in disclaiming from the be- 
ginning a desire to profit materially at the 
other's expense, that the war was undertaken 
by both in defence of their most sacred x)os- 
sessions. That if each won that, namely, the 
a3surance of safety from aggression, the 
object of the war was attained. Besides, it 
was conceivable that the war might continue 
for many months at the cost of millions of 
lives and untold sacrifices of every kind with- 
out any more definite decision being reached. 
From every point of view the sooner the war 
ended, the sooner it would be possible to 
consider the terms upon which Europe could 
again take her place in the march of civilisa- 
tion. ^The President expressed agreement 
with this view, and kindly suggested my leav- 
ing notes of my suggestion in order that he 
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might discuss it with Mr. Hoffman, Vice 
President of the Council and Chief of the 
PoKtical Department. 

By appointment I again saw President 
Motta at 3.30 on Friday, January 22nd, when 
he informed me that he had laid my views 
before his colleague, Mr. HofEman. I greatly 
regret that I am obliged to treat as confi- 
dential much that Dr. Motta confided to me 
at this second interview, in which he showed 
perhaps his personal rather than an official 
attitude. He repeated, however, his com- 
plete agreement with me as to the desirabil- 
ity of ending the war as soon as possible, and 
added that he thanked God that his imagina- 
tion failed to enable him to realise its hor- 
rors. 

Were we able to picture to ourselves the 
scenes that were taking place daily, he said, 
we should go mad. I gathered from the 
President that he saw no way in which he 
could lend me official assistance, although he 
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hoped that direct negotiations with the coun- 
tries involved offered me a greater chance 
of success. 

I cannot close this chapter without an 
expression of appreciation of President 
Motta's courtesy. But at the same time I 
must recognise in him the same feeling of 
powerlessness and paralysis that infects, 
without exception, all who feel that this war 
is a crime against humanity, an act of treach- 
ery towards civilisation, ^.d a diplomatic 
blunder recoiling in its fatal consequences 
less upon its authors than upon its innocent 
and helpless victims. The attitude of all is 
that, while the war lasts, silence and inac- 
tion should be the mot d'ordre. By silence, I 
mean no protest to the combatants, no mes- 
sage to the world denouncing the war, no 
readiness to give up position, reputation, 
even life, in surely as noble a cause as ever 
merited such sacrifice. I refuse to believe 
that there is nothing to be done, that wrong 
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must go on till it ceases from exhaustion, 
that a vague belief that this is a struggle to 
end war in any way excuses us from resist- 
ing, if need be to death, this the worst of all 
wars. 



CHAPTER V 

BARON VON QAQBRN 

interview with AmiramHtrngmrian Minister Pienipotenm 
tiary in Berne* Two obiections ottered to peace 
plan: (I) li Germany and Austro^Hungary stated 
terms upon wldcb titey expected peace, the Aliies 
might decHne to meet tliem, preferring to con* 
tinue ttie war upon titeir own terms. In sucit a 
case tike Aliies, by their own admission^ wouid te 
tlie real aggressors. (2) Such a declaration by 
Germany would be interpreted as a confession oi 
wealuMess. Both obiections are over^ruied. In the 
event oi peace, Germany would then receive credit 
ior taking initial steps to end hostilities. The 
reply oi the Allies would Ipc sole determining iac^ 
tor in tl»e continuation or cessation oi war. 

ON Saturday, January 23rd, I had the 
honour of an interview with Baron 
von Gagem, Austro-Hungarian Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Berne. 

Baron von Gagem had been informed of 
my visit to Berne and its objects, and he 
expressed, with the greatest courtesy, two 
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possible objections, one from the Allies' 
point of view, the other from that of Ger- 
many and Austro-Hungary. He feared that 
even if the latter stated the terms upon 
which they were prepared to accept the 
status quo ante helium, the Allies, with the 
assistance they expected to receive from 
other nations, might decline to meet these 
terms otherwise than by a declaration that 
they would cease fighting only on their own 
conditions. I immediately pointed out that 
that would be to assiune a very grave re- 
sponsibility in the eyes of the world. It 
would be tantamount to an admission that 
they sought the defeat, humiliation and per- 
haps dismemberment of the German and 
Austrian Empires, whereas their contention 
had always been that their object was to 
defend the neutrality of the smaller powers, 
and to obtain a guarantee of safety for 
France from future aggression. 
Their desire to put an end to war in gen- 
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eral, to end the militarist conception of in- 
ternational relations in Europe, was a mat- 
ter of conference and agreement. To end 
war by war, to put an end to militarism in 
general by the triumph of some particular 
military group was simply nonsense. 

If that was the Allies ' reply to the Gterman 
statement, it would then be clear to the world 
that Germany's fight was a defensive one, 
and that the Allies, by their own admission, 
were on the war-path, were the real invaders. 
Baron von Gagem's second objection was 
that, inevitably, any such declaration by Ger- 
many would everywhere be interpreted as a 
confession of weakness, as an intimation 
that Germany recognised that she was beaten 
and was ready for peace. 

I ventured to say that the answer to this 
objection was equally easy and clear. Un- 
doubtedly the baser journals would so in- 
terpret it, but against that there remained 
the obvious fact that Germany was not 
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beaten, that she had so entrenched herself 
in Belgium and in France that it was possi- 
ble to drive her out only at immense cost in 
life; that, further, to expel her from Bel- 
gium in the present conditions of warfare, 
it would be necessary to reduce what was 
left of Belgium to a heap of ashes, whereas 
the Allies* main declared object was to re- 
store Belgium to the Belgians. As to Alsace- 
Lorraine, it was well known that, if a devas- 
tating war were the condition sine qua non 
of its return to France, it were preferable 
that things should remain as they were. 
And yet to-day to obtain these provinces by 
the force of arms would be to reduce them to- 
the state of Belgium. No other alternative 
was possible. 

Besides, the risk that Germany's declara- 
tion might be misinterpreted as an indication 
of weakness would be far more than bal- 
anced by the advantages she would gain by 
obliging the Allies to make a declaration of 
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their poKcy and of their reasons for continu- 
ing the war. Failure to recognise this truth 
would deprive Germany of the immense ad- 
vantage of re-instating herself in the eyes 
of the world. On every possible conceivable 
ground, Germany stood to risk little and to 
gain much. 

It was further true that, were such action 
to result in the arrest, temporary or definite, 
of hostilities, the credit of having taken the 
initial step would be Germany's, and upon 
the Allies' reply would depend the imme- 
diate future of Europe — whether it would 
be founded on reason or on force, on the pen 
or on the sword, on the triumph of men's 
folly or the recognition that in peace lay 
the only possible solution of the manifold 
difl&culties with which the world stood face 
to face. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE BRtTtSH MiNtSTBR 

Snrprlalng attitude oi British Minister toward peace 
plan proposed by one oi his own couatry^men. 
Writer met vioieat opposition at every turn. Per» 
soaally, the Minister ardently Ifeiieves in the prin* 
cipie oi Force as applied to Germany, TIte Qer^ 
man nation must fte severely punished. The only 
possibility oi permanent peace, to his mind, lay in 
destroying Germany. His views, as expressed in 
interview, widely opposed to accepted ideal oi 
Christian progress. Wished the writer success in 
his project, but grimly reiused his aid in the iur^ 
therance oi peace, 

ON Saturday, January 23rd, I had the 
honour of being received by the 
British Minister, his Excellency, Sir 
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• I desired from my eoimtry's representa- 
tive an opinion as to whether it was con- 

*0at of consideratioii for his friends and relativesy I omit 
his ExceUency's name. 
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sistent with loyal citizenship for me to en- 
ter into relations with Germans here on 
neutral soil with a view to stopping the 
war. 

Sir , who had grown 

white in his coimtry's service, advised me 
at once to do nothing of the sort, first, be- 
cause it might get me into all sorts of trouble, 
and, secondly, because it was impossible. As 
well talk of stopping Niagara Falls. 

I answered that my object was important 
enough to reconcile me to considerable per- 
sonal inconvenience, and that the method I 
proposed was simplicity itself. I started 
from the premise that both sides believed 
what they said, viz., that they were engaged 
in a defensive war 

** Excuse me,'' interrupted his Excellency, 
"have you been in Germany, have you ever 
met a German that was not a liar?'' 

I said I had. His Excellency, though long 
resident in Germany, had not. 
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I continued that if the Germans were now 
to declare their terms 

His Excellency put in here that the object 
of the Allies was clear enough, it was to 
smash Germany. 

I said I understood their object was more 
generally to destroy militarism. 

No, he said, in this matter Germany was 
a criminal and must be crushed as he would 
crush a black beetle under his heel. 

**But,'' I ventured, **that is surely what 
we call the Prussian doctrine of Force.'' 

To some people, his Excellency explained, 
only Force can appeal. The criminal who 
had his head chopped off recently in Lu- 
ceme, or was it Geneva, was pumAed, and 
Germany must be punished. He hoped the 
Allies would enter Berlin and treat them as 
they deserved. 

**As they are reported to have acted in 
Belgium?" I asked. 

Not necessarily, his Excellency admitted, 
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but he hoped every factory in Germany 
would be wrecked, an indemnity of 50 mil- 
liards (£2000 million) imposed, all her great 
harbours destroyed, and, if necessary, her 
country occupied by a million of the Allied 
troops. Her industry must be so crippled 
that she should not again bother us, at least 
in our generation or for a century or two. 

I asked if industry were not an ideal for 
a country to engage in. 

**Not Germany, ^^ he replied; *^as far as 
possible she must be effaced.'' 

How were her people to live if their means 
of livelihood was destroyed, I asked. 

That was not the Allies' affair. It must 
be part of Germany's punishment. 

I ventured to point out that many be- 
lieved that the war was due to the machina- 
tions of a comparatively small party in 
Germany. 

**No," he answered, **they are all alike ex- 
cept the few Socialists." 
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Who number 15,000,000, 1 suggested, and 
who, more than the rest of the world, are the 
direct victims of this Prussian miHtarism 
we are out to smash, but which, according 
to his Excellency's programme, we must 
perpetuate in our own countries. 

There was nothing else to do but, as far 
as possible, crush Germany, maintained the 
Minister. 

I suggested that it was impossible to 
** crush'' a nation of 65,000,000, even if it 
were desirable. It had often been attempted 
in vain in the world's history. Germany 
had tried to crush France in 1870; had she 
succeeded, had she not rather brought hatred 
and war on her own head ? 

This war, his Excellency explained, was 
not like that of 1870, or even like those of 
the Napoleonic era. It was a war of good 
against evil, a war between two races with 
different ideals. 

I suggested that more than two races were 
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involved in the war: did they all equally 
represent good? 

**And there will be more still,'' he an- 
swered, **when Italy and Romnania join 
in." 

**They are both Latin races,'' I reminded 
him, **and we already have Latins, Slavs, 
Germans and Anglo-Saxons. It is difficult 
to see how the problems and difficulties of all 
will be solved by * smashing Germany.' " 

The only possibility of peace for the world 
lay in destroying Germany, and putting an 
end to her people 's prosperity and strength. 

When he was in Germany in the early 
eighties and nineties, a German student or 
officer was satisfied with a piece of bread 
and sausage for his dinner. Not so now. 

Surely we wished her to enter into line 
with civilisation? 

He wished nothing but her destruction. 

Did we not even desire that she should 
imitate our own virtues? 
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He wished her nothing but the punish- 
ment she deserved. 

I ventured to say that it was hardly the 
ideal of Christian progress. 

**That depends upon the point of view/' 
said the Minister. 

**No, sir, it does not. Nothing can alter 
Christ's message, which was, Love one an- 
other,'' and having for once in my life been 
a preacher, I rose. 

His Excellency also rose, offered me his 
hand and said, **I wish you all success." 

I thanked him, and withdrew from the 
representative of my country, a courteous 
white-haired British ^^ Junker/^ 



CHAPTER VII 

CONCLVSiON 

To sum up: Peace is sought because only under such 
conditions can the problems oi Europe be solved. 
The Snal result of war, as it is now being waged, 
will show merely which side is the stronger, Mod» 
em methods oi warfare growing dally more savage 
and ruthless, A continuation oi such a struggle 
will mean only the ilnalf utter depletion and ruin 
of all the nations involved. Even Nietzsche, the 
high priest of war, declares his beliei in its utter 
uselessness and brutality. The continued building 
oi armaments and the widely discussed doctrine oi 
preparedness Inevitably presupposes and implies 
international suspicion and hate. Reason, not 
might, must prove the dnal arbiter in this gigantic 
conElct of nations, 

I HAVE sought, and I seek peace, not so 
much to put an end to the loss and 
the havoc of the war as to bring about a 
condition in which alone the problems of 
Europe and of the world can be solved. The 
result of the war, be it victory, defeat or a 
drawn game, will give the world one satisf ac- 
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tion and one only, namely the knowledge 
which of the two sides, if either, is the 
stronger. In hot blood indignation may 
lend us strength ; it cannot give us wisdom. 
Has ** patriotism^' made even wisdom super- 
fluous f 

In the past few weeks the war has 
entered upon a new phase. Our enemies are 
proved guilty of poisoning wells, of sinking 
great passenger ships, and of using deadly 
gases. We have dynamited weUs in the des- 
ert, have drawn closer our blockade to starve 
a nation, and, in our turn, threaten to use 
chlorine gas. We are following each other 
down depths of degradation that at this time 
last year would have seemed impossible. Are 
these reasons why we should persist in 
^ * fighting to a finish ' ' ? On the contrary, the 
longer we fight, the farther away fades the 
horizon of our hopes and of our determina- 
tion that this shall be the last war. The only 
possibility of that consummation is the Fed- 
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eration of Europe. War and its parent, 
armed peace, have always engendered hos- 
tility and insecurity, the very contrary of 
Federation. Unless we are to go down in 
riot, war must give place to other methods. 
Even the high priest of war is with me : what 
does Nietzsche himself say? 

**The doctrine of the army as a means of 
self-defence must be abjured as completely 
as the lust of conquest. The so-called armed 
peace in all countries is a sign of a bellicose 
disposition, of a disposition that trusts 
neither itself nor its neighbours ; and partly 
from hate, partly from fear, refuses to lay 
down its weapons. Better to perish than 
to hate and fear, and twice better to perish 
than to make one's self hated and feared — 
this must some day become the supreme 
maxim of every political community.'' 

If the obsession of militarism had not 
made men incapable of estimating hiunan 
motives, we should have discovered long ago 
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that the building of armaments presupposes 
and implies and demands the cultivation of 
international fear and suspicion and hatred. 



OPEN LETTERS 

V 

ON June 17, 1915, Baron d'Estoumelles 
de Constant wrote an open letter 
to Mr. W. J. Bryan upon his resigna- 
tion as Secretary of State. The letter re- 
ceived very wide publication, and I may here 
recall its tenor by the quotation * from it 
of such phrases as "You recommend peace! 
what a peace! a peace which woiQd allow 
German militarism to withdraw unabashed, 
neither victor nor vanquished, the better to 
prepare its success another time. . . . You 
are likely to prolong the war by bringing 
German militarism the support of your elo- 
quence. You will cause more blood to flow. 
• . . You and I have done everything pos- 
sible to avoid this war. . . . Our conciliatory 

* From the Parii Edition of the New York Herald, 

51 
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offers were finally treated by the German 
Govermnent by the most brutal aggression 
it is possible to conceive. . • ." 

Mr. Bryan issued a short reply in which 
he said, in effect, that at the moment the most 
important question was how to reestablish 
peace, and asked why the warring nations 
did not decide to fix the conditions on which 
they would accept peace. 



To Baron d^Estournelles de Constant 

My Dear Baron d'Estoumelles de Constant: 
When on March 27th, 1914, I had the 
honour of being your guest at Foyot's prior 
to Lord Esher's address at the Sorbonne on 
^^ Peace and War," and at my request you 
moved the vote of thanks with even more 
than your usual eloquence, few of us there 
had even a glimpse of the events of the next 
few months, and yet, unknowingly, we were 
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each doing what we could to avert the im- 
pending catastrophe — the long-talked-of 
war. We failed. Forces, open as well as 
secret and concealed, made our puny efforts 
predoomed to failure. "We did not succeed ; 
we were only right." Our fanure proved 
Europe's doom. I have read with interest 
mingled with surprise your open letter to 
Mr. Bryan. You — one of the best known 
pacificists in Europe — ^have thereby gone far 
to reconcile many to the war, many who 
had begun to see in it a colossal blunder of 
diplomats, politicians, armoured interests 
and even peoples. If you, d'EstoumeUes de 
Constant, no longer preach peace, then in- 
deed is Saul among the false prophets I 

You say that you, with Mr. Bryan, have 
long striven to avert this war by methods 
of international conciliation, extending your 
propaganda even to Germany and its repre- 
sentatives, and you conclude that France did 
not desire this war, and therefore has no 
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responsibility for it. "Germany alone has 
willed the war/' But there are two objec- 
tions, insurmountable objections, to your 
conclusions. 

1st. Did you succeed in converting your 
country and your Government to your 
views? You know you did not. You per- 
sonally distrusted the alliances and the 
armaments that were the expression of the 
universal belief in Europe's chancelleries, 
that preparation for war would guarantee 
us peace. Your distrust was well founded. 
The diplomats of Europe were wrong. Their 
preparations for war — secret treaties, vast 
expenditure on armaments, gave us, as was 
to be expected, not peace but war, this war, 
the dernier cri of civilisation. 

2nd. While you were striving for peace 
in Prance, was there no one in Germany sec- 
onding and even anticipating your efforts f 
You know there were many. Alas, we all 
see that when patriotism is in one scale and 
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** pacificist principles" in the other, the 
scales are quickly tipped in the direction of 
what men believe to be the immediate "patri- 
otic'' interest of their country. Could men 
see clearly or act calmly and sanely in such 
a storm-atmosphere as that of the last days 
of July, 1914 ? Only one course seemed open, 
and the nations followed it — ^they rallied al- 
most to a man to their respective flags. Men 
like you, trained in politics and diplomacy, 
might have seen through the thick clouds 
of hatred and panic, of diplomatic chicanery 
and falsehood, but you were few, caught in 
the lava-stream of patriotism that rushed 
. on its destroying course till to-day it would 
almost seem that all Europe is to die. No, 
there were honest peace lovers in every coun- 
try now at war, but their voices were 
drowned in the death choruses of Deutsch- 
land iiber Alles, Britannia Rules the Waves, 
and the Marseillaise. 
And now Mr. Bryan says that war cannot 
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express America's feelings and protest re- 
garding the Lusitania, and lest war should 
be precipitated he resigns his state-ofl&ce to 
free himself to directly address the nation. 
And he seeks peace, believing that the sooner 
we have peace, the sooner reason will dis- 
place force in the councils of Europe and of 
the World. Against his faith is the war 
state ruling round us to-day, mines, steel 
arrows, torpedoes, high explosive and as- 
phyxiating shells, bombardment of open 
towns, blockade of a whole nation — ^in a 
word, the methods recognised by our repre- 
sentatives as most likely soon to restore 
Europe to normal life. You agree with 
them ; Mr. Bryan and others desire that 
these methods should give way now to dis- 
cussion that will prepare a peace based on 
agreement and understanding. He declines 
to desert, even in face of the atrocities of this 
war, principles that for many years you 
have shared with him. The future lies in 
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Entente and Federation, not in victory, pun- 
ishment and rancune. 

Have the gods so blinded all men that they 
cannot see even this simple truth? 

Yours, etc. 

A. A. Warden. 

II 

To Lord NorthcUffe 

Dear Lord Northcliffe: 

Will you allow me, as a very himible work- 
er in another field, to congratulate you on 
the success that has attended your efforts 
to guide England in the path you think that 
she should follow? For if she must go to 
war, suddenly and unpreparedly, it is surely 
well that she should open her eyes to the 
real meaning of this world struggle in which 
she, perhaps most of all the nations engaged, 
has interests at stake in every field. You 
strongly supported Lord Roberts in his day, 
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and perhaps, if England had had some form 
of national service, this war might still be in 
the womb of the future — ^to have died per- 
chance xmbom. You alone have had the 
courage to call attention to the failures of 
the last and the present administration. 
Lack of shells, lack of guns, lack of men, 
lack of competence, lack of energy, you alone 
have denoimced them all — ^not for your own 
advantage, but in the interests you believed, 
of our England. You have won abuse, dis- 
trust, impopularity, hatred; your papers 
have been burned, as, not so long ago, your 
effigy would have been burned, by those you 
so roughly roused from their slumber. 

You have used your power, if not always 
wisely and well, at least with purpose, and 
you have won your way against the inertia 
of prejudice, red tape and incompetence con- 
fident in its ignorance and appalling in its 
consequences. You are to-day, perhaps, the 
greatest one-man power in England. The 
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politicians are in office; you are free and 
unafraid. History may record their 
speeches, their successes, and their failures, 
but of you it may yet be written, England, 
Europe, civilisation, were saved by one man, 
and that man was Lord NorthclifEe. But 
for History to write in rainbow-light tiiis 
verdict across time, you must look ahead. If 
and when England and her allies are vic- 
torious, what then will your object be f One 
word can sum up the state that must then 
obtain, and that one word is security, a se- 
curity you most of men can sanction. 

When, some years ago, there flashed 
through your mind the thought of an Eng- 
lish newspaper published simultaneously in 
Manchester, London, Paris, and Berlin, yoii 
had a glimpse of a state of Europe more 
truly secure than any degree or form of mili- 
tary force, for attack or for defence, could 
possibly make it. It may yet be yours. Lord 
Northcliffe, to create a new Europe based 
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on community of interest, federation of ef- 
fort, intemationalisation of aim — ^a concep- 
tion of progress and prosperity unboimded 
by frontiers and limited only by the con- 
fines of the world. Then — ^if you make that 
effort and drive it to success through oppos- 
ing forces the strengfth of which will be 
greater far than those you have met and 
overcome to-day — ^then, and then only, will 
your name ring down time's changes to the 
end. The great ones of the earth, soldiers, 
statesmen, thinkers, not one will have won 
for the world that which you shall have 
given — security, progress, Peace. I say it 
in all reverence, with one name alone shall 
yours be linked, if you fulfil this high des- 
tiny which was His — ^to save life, not to 
destroy it. Do not think, I beg of you, that 
I am dreaming dreams and seeing visions — 
I am talking sound common-sense to a man 
who knows that, if we are not to go down 
to ruin, the conduct of affairs must be taken 
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from the incompetents who have brought us 
to this pass. It is yours, more than most 
men's, to draw order out of chaos, to rebuild 
upon the ruins, not of an earthquake, but of 
man's clumsy and destructive handiwork. 

With you and towards the same goal, if 
on far distant lines, is working another — 
Norman Angell. In your own house you 
have held the scales, while his opponents 
sought to prove him wrong, and you have, 
yourself, not once but time and time again, 
seen that he was right in the long run. The 
others, the Stracheys, the Maxses, the 
Blatchf ords, the Milners, the Curzons — ^the 
hectoring diplomats and subtle politicians — 
were wrong. The day is coming, nay, is at 
hand, when you must choose between them. 
You have already done so. These pygmies 
may seem to aid in the fight to-day, but they 
will not help England to reach that goal, 
that promised land you and Norman Angell 
perceive afar. 
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In your hands, even more than in his, is 
the power to lead and show the way. Lord 
Northcliffe, do not falter. 

You know that this war must soon end^ 
long before ^^the last man" and ^'the last 
shilling" are spent. Leave that rant to the 
politieians and their satellites. You know 
that no war ends in the death of a jieople, 
and when the plenipotentiaries gather round 
that green board at the Hague or in Berne 
or in Washington, the future of the world 
will be decided. What will be the spirit that 
guides these men ? Will it be the Prussian- 
ism of 1870 re-edited by the Allies in 1916, 
a repetition of Napoleonic despotism such 
as followed Jena, or will it be a generosity 
such as has made Botha faithful to his trust, 
such as restored Cuba to happiness and self- 
respect f Will it be victory, punishment and 
rancune, or will it be a federation based on 
mutual respect and forgiveness? Lord 
Northcliffe, you must choose — ^the status quo 
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and incoherent chaos, or Federation and a 
new Earth. 
I remain, Yours faithfully, 

A. A. Warden. 

In August, 1915, The London Times and 
other newspapers published an article,** The 
Grand Fleet,'' giving an account by the 
Archbishop of York of his ten days' visit 
to the Conunander-in-Chief and the Ad- 
mirals of the Fleet, The article concluded 
in these words: **I would that I could now 
bring a message from the Fleet to the coun- 
try, *We are doing our part day and night. 
We look to you to do yours. ' It will be well 
with our cause if the people here at home 
will do their part with something of that 
willingness to listen to the call of God, of 
that spirit of readiness, of self-sacrifice, of 
patient cheerfulness, of comradeship and 
unity which I felt everywhere around me 
during my visit to the Grand Fleet." 
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ni 

To the Archbishop of York 

August 4th, 1915. 
Dear Archbishop Lang : 

Since that summer, nearly 30 years ago, 
when you met me at the little station at 
Gottingen where we spent some weeks to- 
gether, you may be sure that I have fol- 
lowed your splendid career with regard and 
admiration. And now your position entitles, 
nay requires you, to give ** God's message'' 
to our coimtry and to our Fleet. Will you 
allow me to comment a little on your visit 
to **The Grand Fleet," as I have read it in 
The Times of July 28th ? 

Speaking of our sailors you say, approv- 
ingly, ** their one longing is to meet the Ger- 
man ships and sink them; and yet month 
after month the German ships decline the 
challenge." This need not, as you would 
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imply, indicate cowardice on the Germans' 
part, for it is the duty of commanders, on sea 
or land, to avoid, if possible, encountering 
greatly superior forces, and England has al- 
ways successfully based her policy on the 
possession of a navy superior to any other. 
This war is the result, in part, of that policy, 
for Germany also aimed at a strong navy 
which we considered a menace. What can 
10-inch guns do against 15-inch guns ? That 
is war to-day, so the Germans avoid battle. 
** Longing to meet the German ships and sink 
them,'' these are easy words, but do you 
realise what they mean, what it is to be shot 
to pieces at sea f 

I was reading the call of another repre- 
sentative of God, the Jahad urging a Holy 
War throughout the whole Moslem world— 
the text of which you will find in an article 
by an American, Robert M. Labaree of Tab- 
riz, Persia, in the Missionary Review of the 
World (July) . This document is responsible 
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for ih« maisacres now going on in Persia 
and Armenia, and yet it is full of loyalty to 
religious ideals and promises Paradise to 
its faithful followers. ** Listen to the will 
of God,'^ it says, "the desire of the Prophet, 
the command of the Calif, that you give no 
rest to the enemy. If you have no arms, 
tear his throat with your teeth.*' Do these 
words shock you? And yet one shot from 
those guns on the ships you admire will in- 
flict more devilish horror than any ten 
Turks, any hundred Turks, ** tearing his 
throat with their teeth, '* could possibly 
cause. 

What, then, was the ** deeper message in 
God's name which it was your main desire 
to give them' ' f His blessing on their work f 
that work in your mind being the defence of 
England by the destruction of German ships. 
You forget that they were there, not to die, 
but to kill. If they died without killing, they 
had failed. If they killed without dying, 
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they had succeeded and earned the gratitude 
of their country. God had heard your pray- 
ers and blessed them. But the German 
Vicars of God are saying the same prayers, 
and asking, and sometimes obtaining, the 
same blessing. Do you remember the Christ- 
mas Hymi. we sometoes «ng at Gottingenf 
* * Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht, Jesus der Bet- 
ter ist da ? ' ' May the Germans not also pray 
to God? 

"It was a most moving experience,'' you 
say, **to commit that distant fleet to the care 
and blessing of God. ' ' The * * acoustics of the 
dock were perfect,'' and no doubt the occa- 
sion was one of the privileges of your life. 
There are many who are finding positive joy 
in the service of this war — ^writers, preach- 
ers, Red Cross workers — ^whose life in war- 
times is infinitely more interesting and full 
than in ordinary days of peace. But what 
price are we paying for the entertainment 
they find? We speak contemptuously of 
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"Peace at any price/ ^ but the price of the 
war seems capable of any expansion in life, 
in health, in joy, and it still seems worth 
paying. The sinking of the Bulwark, 
when by internal explosion hundreds of men 
were blown to pieces, is part of the price paid 
to extend to you the privilege of ten days 
with the * * Grand Fleet. ' ' The sinking of our 
cruisers in the North Sea, the Channel and 
the Dardanelles is also part of the blood- 
money. And when we blow the Blucher or 
the Emden to pieces, that too, in God's sight, 
is part of the price. For God sent His mes- 
sage to the world before the days of Alliances 
and Ententes. 

Gteneral Botha, you say, has acknowledged 
his debt to the navy in no ungrudging terms. 
But it was thanks to the navy that we were 
able to send half a million men to conquer 
Botha's people, and when Botha declined to 
surrender, we proclaimed him ** banished for- 
ever from South Africa. ' ' Was he grateful 
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to the navy then? Truth and justice are 
above patriotism and cannot change. Were 
we wrong to fight Botha fifteen years ago? 
To threaten our present ally France with 
war over Fashoda not so long ago? To 
mobilise the navy against our present ally 
Russia, over the Dogger Bank incident ten 
years ago? At this rate, Europe will have 
a war with all its privileges whenever her 
diplomats, with their underhand schemes 
and medieval notions, fail to understand 
each other. 

In addition to the Jahad to the Believers 
and your message from God to England, the 
world hears to-day another head of the 
Church and Vicar of Christ — I mean the 
Pope. **It must not be said that this con- 
flict cannot be settled without armed vio- 
lence. Put away mutual desire for destruc- 
tion, and reflect that nations do not die. If 
humiliated and oppressed, they prepare to 
retaliate by transmitting from generation 
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to generation hatred and the desire for 
revenge. 

^^ Blessed is he who takes the initiative of 
stretching out his hand to his enemy with 
cm offer of reasonable terms of settlement/^ 

This is the Poi)e's message, and truly it 
seems to us as if God spoke. 

But you tell us that our fleet is obeying the 
call of God- How can that be ? AndBlatch- 
ford and Maxse and Bottomley and all that 
is worst in England agree with you, and the 
best is imheard. 

Ah, Lang, Lang, how can you approve and 
encourage, even in the remotest way, this 
hideous clash that can settle nothing but the 
respective might of the two sides ? * * Nations 
do not die,^^ we cannot destroy the best in 
Germany, nor can we impose what we would 
on them. They cannot change us. What a 
chance you have lost, you who might have 
given a message to England uncoloured by 
what you believed to be your coimtry^s in- 
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terest, inspired only by ** Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. '^ 

Germany is not alone to blame for the 
war; we are all to blame. Secret and dis- 
honest diplomacy, gigantic armaments, hos- 
tile allied groups, all based on false notions 
of our real honour and interests, have led 
to this war. We have all been ** patriotic*' 
and rallied, each to his flag. Very good, but 
if our country's representatives have not 
acted consistently and honourably, must we 
still back our country ? Perhaps, but if so, 
let us not pretend to be wholly and exclu- 
sively in the right. Let us leave God out. 
The war is a crime conmaitted by the bellig- 
erent nations upon humanity. 

Always, my dear Archbishop, 

Yours sincerely, 

A. A. Warden.* 

* Archbishop Lang was kind enough to reply to me in a let- 
ter marked 'private.' 
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In the summer of 1915 newspapers were 
sent to me with a marked coliram headed, 
** Christianity and Militarism, War not at 
Variance with Christ's Teaching, '^ being the 
closing address at Aberdeen University 
Chapel by my friend Principal G. A. Smith, 
the famous theologian and scholar. 

The date was in March, 1915, the eighth 
month of the European war, and the Prin- 
cipal's text was, ** Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you ; not as the world 
giveth give I imto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.'' 

From this text the Principal stated that 
**our Lord never pledged us peace nor was 
the prevalence of war during those nineteen 
centuries any proof that His promises had 
been broken or that His Gospel had failed." 

As, in my opinion, the European war 
proved that the nations waging it, while 
possibly Christian in theory and in name, 
were in reality traitors to the principles and 
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to the spirit of Christianity, I ventured to 
address Principal Smith in the following 
terms: 



IV 

To George Adam Smith, LL.D., Principal 
of Aberdeen University, Scotla/nd 

Dear Principal Smith : 

I suppose the sub-title of this newspaper- 
cutting, ** War not at Variance with Christ's 
Teaching, '^ fairly represents your attitude, 
and as I believe war, all war, to be absolutely 
at variance with Christ's teaching, for ex- 
ample, in the Sermon on the Mount, I ven- 
ture to join issue with you. 

Quite apart from the Church's ideals, I 
hold war to be stupid and futile, and in his- 
tory I have yet to find the war that could be 
justified or that attained its end except on 
infinitely costly and roundabout methods. 

You say that **the doctrines of non- 
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resistance and of peace at any price found 
no sanction in any utterance of our Lord.'* 
I should have thought His life and His death 
were a perfect example of non-resistance. 
Is there record of His having ever used 
physical force ? It seems to me that He died 
sooner than resist, and He prayed for the 
forgiveness of those that were killing Him. 
I agree with you that such a policy to-day 
between nations would be quixotic, is not 
to be expected and may even be imdesirable. 
But the Christian Church should say so. We 
cannot pretend to love our enemy by shell- 
ing him or starving him. It would be an 
abuse of language for any of the belligerent 
nations to-day to pretend to love its enemy. 
** Peace at any price'' is an expression 
often used by men who hold your views to 
men who hold mine. What does it mean ? It 
means peace at a price, not any price, and 
I ask, in connection with this or with any 
war, what is, what was, the price ? Take the 
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wars that have been averted, what has been 
the price of the peace that averted them, 
e. g., Cleveland's ultimatum to Lord Salis- 
bury over Venezuela, England's and 
France's attitude to Germany over the 
Agadir incident, the Fashoda crisis, the 
Dogger Bank incident, the Anglo-French 
dispute over Siam, and a hundred other for- 
gotten trifles that the diplomats of the day 
did their best to make matters of ** national 
dignity" ? In all these we were on the brink 
of war. It was avoided. Peace was kept. 
At what price? Surely a very trifling one, 
usually a matter of a little patience and 
common-sense, unless it was a case of force 
majeure with no credit to the bully. 

Now take some of the wars that were not 
averted, that came off because England's 
(or some one else's) national prestige, hon- 
our, dignity and existence were at stake, say 
the American War of Independence, the 
Secession War, the Crimean, the Boer War 
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— ^what would have been the cost of peace? 
I answer, nothing but the exercise of a little 
tact, patience, common-sense and, perhaps, 
although this is stretching the price, some 
broad-mindedness and generosity, some ef- 
fort to put one ^s self in the other man 's place. 
What becomes of your ** peace at any 
price''? What is the price? that is the real 
question. And weigh that price against the 
price of the European war — minions ster- 

« 

ling and thousands of human lives a day, not 
to speak of the immeasurable degradation 
and degeneration that accompany and fol- 
low the war-state. If I had space and time, 
I should gladly go farther and prove that 
there is reaUy no price at all to peace ; on the 
contrary, in business terms, it is a sound in- 
vestment in every way ; in terms of life it is 
twice blessed. . . . But I am talking sense, 
not poetry. 

Forgive me, but you make a worse blunder 
when you say that the Christian can be a 
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soldier just as he can and ought to accept 
office as statesman, judge or policeman. Do 
you not see that their functions are based on 
choice and right? Is the soldier free to 
shoot, or not shoot; to argue whether the 
order given him is just or unjust? Alasl 
the military executions that have taken 
place, the sight of men of forty and fifty 
(forty-eight, to be accurate) forced to leave 
their homes to take part in a quarrel of 
which they know next to nothing, or of which 
they may entirely disapprove, should surely 
undeceive you. *^His not to reason why.^^ 
The soldier is either a victim or an execu- 
tioner. He has no other choice. To take an 
extreme example, the soldier to-day who re- 
fused to crucify Christ would be shot. Ev- 
ery soldier whose country is engaged in a 
cruel and unjust war is, in spite of himself, 
crucifying Christ. You compare that fimc- 
tion with those of the judge, the lawyer, the 
guardian of the peace 1 
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You dismiss **the opinion that any war 
was necessarily a crime on the part of the 
nations who engaged in it and of the indi- 
vidual soldier '' as *Hoo crude for us to dwell 
on it." I do most emphatically hold that 
war is a crime, that all war is a crime, that 
this war is a crime. It may be another mat- 
ter to put one^s finger upon the criminals, 
but that does not alter the fact that crime 
has been committed. Nor do I necessarily 
mean that the individual soldiers in this war 
are guilty of crime — far from it, noble fel- 
lows. But for me to go into the trenches and 
kill the Germans would be a crime ; for you 
to do so would perhaps be acting the judge's 
and executioner's part. 

Crime is perhaps a strong word for us to 
use when the causes of the war lie chiefly 
in ignorance and folly, in mutual distrust 
and fear and hatred. And yet murder has 
often its origin in a moment's anger, and it 
is considered crime. But between nations 
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with calm diplomats to represent them, to 
confer for many months together over their 
several interests and differences, to seek for 
conmaon ground of conciliation, not to base 
one's conduct on Machiavellian and secret 
plans for getting the better of our neighbour 
— diplomats and statesmen whose one aim it 
is, or should be, to obtain life and joy and 
happiness for the peoples who entrust their 
destinies to them, between nations, I say, 
war is either a proof of colossal incom- 
petence or it is a crime. 

You say, ** peace as a blessing is promised 
only as the result and reward of other 
things. '^ I ask you, of what things? And, 
seeing that in this world all hangs together, 
and one war has often led to another, I ask 
you what has Russia done that we should 
fight her fifty years ago and kiss her to-day ? 
What has Turkey done that we should kiss 
her fiifty years ago and fight her to-day? 
What has France done that we were ready to 
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fight her over Fashoda and agree with her 
to-day ? No war ever was honourable in its 
motive ; they are all born of fear or greed. 

You conclude **An unnecessary war is not 
only a crime but the most awful and ex- 
ecrable of all crimes, ' ' 

I hold that all wars are unnecessary, fu- 
tile, blunders on the part of those who should 
know better, and therefore, by their fright- 
ful consequences, crimes. 

But I daresay this is aU Greek to you, or, 
at any rate, heresy I 

I remain. 

Yours always, 

A. A. Warden. 

In answer to a letter in which I suggested 
that not Germany alone so much as the 
superannuated diplomatic system in Europe, 
with its secret treaties, its vast armaments, 
its hostile Alliances and Ententes and jingo 
newspapers, was to blame for the war. Sir 
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William Osier gave me to understand that 
we had to look facts in the face like sensible 
men, that the Germans had been getting 
ready for a generation to attack England, 
and, of course, were furious because the lat- 
ter was not fool enough to wait their time. I 
gathered that Sir William agreed with 
those who said that in reading Norman An- 
gelPs book * they had experienced the same 
pleasure that they would have had in read- 
ing the innocent contributions of a young 
girl on a subject she had thought much 
about but knew nothing of: *^We have to 
remember that what we call civilisation is 
only a six or seven thousand-year-old busi- 
ness. Man has been struggling out of the 
mire for three million of years, and the race 
is only in its childhood.^' 

After some critical remarks upon the Ox- 
ford **Red Book^' entitled ^*Why we are 
at War,'' by a group of Oxford historians, 

^IVesumably "The Great IDusion." 
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which Sir William kindly offered to send 
me, I ventured to answer him as follows : 



To Professor Sir William Osier, M.D., 

F.R.S., of Oxford 

Dear Sir William Osier : 

I am so completely at variance with many 
of the opinions in the Oxford **Red Book'* 
that I have stopped my critical analysis of 
it at the end of the second chapter, page 52. 
I shall gladly, if you wish, complete my ex- 
amination of the whole book, but it gets 
worse and worse as it goes on, and is mani- 
festly a piece of special pleading. There is 
a shirking of the truth and constant evi- 
dence of patriotic and therefore one-sided 
prejudice that augurs ill for independence of 
thought in academic England. 

As to your remarks upon Norman Angell 
and his book, your opinion is contrary to the 
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judgment of many of the acutest minds of 
the day — ^bankers, diplomatists, politicians, 
sociologists. On the other hand, all the po- 
litical and diplomatic puppets, all the Presi- 
dents of all the Navy Leagues agree with 
you. It is amazing that a man of your 
calibre should not say: **WhatI all these 
wiseacres think Norman Angell is wrong. I 
must look into this.'' 

Norman Angell combines the economic 
soundness of Richard Cobden with the in- 
spired eloquence of John Bright. 

It is obvious that you have not read him. 
You speak of **his book." Which book? 
Have you read or heard of his ** Foundations 
of International Polity"? Eead it, and 
leave the Jingo camp for ever. ** Germany 
getting ready for a generation to attack 
England!" Why then did they not attack 
when England had half a million men in 
South Africa beating 40,000 farmers? Why 
did not they attack when France and Rus- 
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sia had negligible fleets, and Russia, beaten 
by Japan, was in the throes of revolution, 
while England was her enemy's ally? How 
can you swaUow these fairy-tales of the 
newspapers and the Jingo pamphleteers? 
Do you not know that, in the last ten years, 
1904 to 1915, France and Russia have spent 
more on war preparations than Germany 
and Austria together, and, if you add Great 
Britain, over four hundred million sterling 
more ? ^ * Civilisation only six or seven thou- 
sand years old? What nonsense, when you 
know that civilisation, by its material prog- 
ress — ^the railway, the press, the telegraph — 
has drawn the human family more closely 
together in the last hundred years than in the 
whole previous history of man ! If wise men 
like you have these medieval ideas, what can 
be expected of the yokel ? War will be the 
remedy — save the mark! — ^for the next few 
hundred centuries. And what has it ever 
remedied or solved ? Nothing but which side 
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had the bigger guns or the stronger armies, 
the viler morals or the bloodier methods — 
never has it advanced civilisation one step in 
right, justice or truth. 

The problems of Europe, of the world, 
many and urgent, must be solved, can be 
solved, only by brains, not blows. Who can't 
see that simple truth ? 

Yours, almost in despair, 

A. A. Wabden. 

From another Letter to the same 

Dear Sir William Osier : 

It is delightful to get a letter from you, 
but almost more delightful to find that you — 
a man for whose judgment I had an almost 
devotional respect — can come a cropper ! I 
have seen too many of our "elder statesmen '' 
go wrong over this war to be surprised at 
anything. Once more, for wisdom we must 
look to babes. 

But first, to return again to Angell. Your 
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remark proves that you have not read Mm, 
but put him down, as have so many others, 
at second hand, as the chap who didn't be- 
Keve war with Germany was likely, and so 
went in for PaciJ&sm. So I ask you, for your 
own soul's sake, to read him, not as one reads 
The Daily Mail or The Spectator — so much 
alike to-day — ^but as you would like your own 
men to read "The Principles and Practice of 
Medicine. ' ' Eead him backwards — ^in order 
of time, I mean ! Begin with his penny pam- 
phlet, "ShaU This War End Prussian MiU- 
tarism?'' then "Prussianism and its De- 
struction,'' then "Foundations of Interna- 
tional PoUty," and then "The Great Illu- 
sion" and "Patriotism under Three Flags" 
(with an interesting chapter on the Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines) • I promise you that 
if you read these books and yet can write to 
me in unchanged tone, I shall admit — almost 
thou persuadest me to be — a, Prussian ! Now 
for your cropper. 
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You will admit that the aim of all, even of 
Lord Eoberts and the soldier, of Sir Edward 
Grey and the diplomat, is Peace. The aim 
of no one is admittedly and deliberately war. 
Since the dawn of history we have entrusted 
peace to the soldier and to the diplomat, who 
have told us Si vis pacem, para helium. "Be 
so strong that your enemy will be afraid to 
attack you,'' is Winston Churchill's only 
"sound" policy- "Let England have a mil- 
lion trained men ready" is Lord Eoberts' 
and Sir William Osier's panacea. But a 
* * sound ' ' policy is so for all, and not for Eng- 
land alone; hence, France, Germany and 
Russia have their millions, and all do their 
best to have big fleets, too. The inevitable re- 
sult of this arming of hostile diplomatic 
groups is that the soldier is asked to solve 
problems which we might surely see, after so 
many centuries' exx)erience, cannot possibly 
be solved by him. They must be solved by 
reason, not by the sword. 
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At the eleventh hour Sir Edward Grey saw 
the horror to which his policy had committed 
England — ^if not Europe — Gleamed the lesson 
Norman Angell had been teaching for years, 
and sent his dispatch, No. 101, on July 30th. 
(** And I will say this : If the peace of Eu- 
rope can be preserved,'' etc.) Bead the last 
paragraph of that dispatch, and, if your eyes 
are not dimmed with tears, as you mur- 
mur **Too late," you are more than hu- 
man. 

The millions you want simply mean a con- 
tinuation of this international anarchy that 
is a reproach, not merely to civilisation, but 
to ordinary common-sense. Don't blame the 
Germans alone. We are all in it. The one- 
sided error is the cause of haK the trouble. 
Don't let us look at ever3rthilig from our 
one point of view. There are two other 
points equally important, if we would reach 
truth. There never was all right on one side 
and all wrong on the other. In this case 
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much wrong and little right are on both 
sides. • • • 

Have I made it clear that the world's only 
hope is Federation — ^the recognition of the 
simple fact that we are neighbours and must 
inake the best of it — anything but war, which 
is the worst of it? Why did Sir Edward 
Grey wait till July 30th, 1914, to make a sim- 
ple suggestion that, put into practice, might 
have transformed the world ? 

On March 13th, 1915, the Editor of The 
Nation pubUshed a very severe review of 
an anonymous pamphlet issued from the 
Independent Labour Party Press and en- 
titled * * How the War came. ' ' The author of 
the pamphlet questioned the justification of 
England's attitude and entrance into the 
war, and gave a somewhat detailed summary 
of events gradually leading up to the war, a 
summary which The Nation called a ** gro- 
tesque travesty of facts.'' 
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The controversy between the two parties 
was so fierce that I felt impelled to offer my- 
self as peacemaker in the following terms : 

VI 

To the Editor of The Nation (London), 

After a few introductory remarks regard- 
ing the generally impartial character of The 
Nation's articles, I pointed out that in the 
one in question, headed ** Garbled History, '' 
we had a summary of two English views al- 
most as contradictory as the official English 
and German attitudes. I continued, ** In- 
deed, Mr, Editor, you hint that the pamphlet 
out-Germans the Germans, although that is 
not the point I wish to consider just now. 
The thought your article suggests is this : If 
two English groups so differ in toto in their 
interpretation of events, is it not natural, 
nay inevitable, that countries belonging to 
armed and hostile diplomatic groups should 
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also differ, and that what is fierce contro- 
versy in one ease becomes war in the other ? 

The **Key of the situation is to be found 
in Berlin," quote the Allies and The Nation 
triumphantly, 

** Russia was bent on war from the first,'' 
insists the pamphlet with conviction. 

In the disputes that alienate individuals 
justice and generosity frequently intervene, 
and were it not for haste and anger, they 
would probably influence conduct even more 
frequently. In international disputes there 
need be neither haste nor anger, for the na- 
tions are represented by gentle, trained and 
cultured men. Let us suppose that our inter- 
national dealings were tinged with the jus- 
tice and the consideration that sometimes 
obtain in civil relations. How would the 
events that are admittedly responsible for 
the war have been affected ? Let us take two 
of them, the attitude of Russia at the end of 
July, 1914, and, secondly, the attitude of 
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England and France on the Morocco ques- 
tion. 

Firstly : Suppose Eussia had said, " Ser- 
via truly has given cause for suspicion and 
anger to Austria, although we consider the 
latter 's ultimatum hasty and overbearing. 
Still, we will stretch a point and neither ask 
for more time nor require Austria to open 
friendly conversations, still less shall we 
mobilise against her. We know, if we inter- 
fere, that consequences incalculable and 
equally fatal to all the powers may result. 
We, at any rate, shall not incur the vast re- 
sponsibility of sharing in the provocation of 
a European war, however much we may con- 
sider it is our right to intervene. '^ Had Rus- 
sia acted in this generous and tolerant spirit, 
is it too much to suppose that Servia would 
have offered no armed resistance whatever, 
that Austria would have been reasonable in 
the reparation she exacted, that not one sin- 
gle life would have been sacrificed, and that 
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time would have been gained to grapple 
with the multiple and complex problems that 
faced Europe before the war and that will 
face her after it? Would Russia's "pres- 
tige ' ' and her place of honour among West- 
em nations have suffered by such liberal 
action ? A thousand times, no. 

Secondly: when France and England 
signed their secret treaty over Egypt and 
Morocco, they foresaw and prepared for ob- 
jections on the part of other powers. But 
France already possessed in Africa an area 
greater than that of the United States of 
America — enough to occupy her stationary 
population for centuries — and England's 
colonial Empire was sufi&cient to satisfy even 
England. Why, then, should not England 
and France — ^instead of a procedure that in- 
gloriously resembled a division of spoils — 
have generously turned to Germany and ac- 
knowledged that her prosperity and her 
increasing population indicated that she 
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should have the opportunity of occupying 
and administering Morocco ? * 

What a step towards federation, towards 
the union of real Civilisation versus barbar- 
ism, towards a solution of aU these difficul- 
ties in Europe which, it is growing clearer 
daily, this war can never solve. 

Is there then no vein of generosity in the 
hard rock of our attitude towards that Euro- 
pean nation which the diplomacy of the day 
finger-points as our enemy — ^no generosity 
to understand and forgive the accident of 
the Dogger Bank mistake by Eussia, to wel- 
come rather than expel Colonel Marchand, 
France's gallant representative at Pashoda, 
to meet our enemy to-day in the gate? 

Alas, we do not yet see how true self-inter- 
est and the highest morality must coincide, 
how egoism and altruism are identical. The 



*0iil7 a eoloured man is permitted to question the divine 
right of the white man to shoulder his famous burden, at his 
blacky or yellow, brother's expense. 
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diplomatists and poKticians of Europe, 
while loyalty, courtesy and generosity itself 
in their personal dealings, are stem, under- 
hand and suspicious in their official attitude. 
They are past masters in the principles of 
"National Prestige,'' whatever that may 
mean. They are not their brother's keepers. 
They are all Shylocks. They have claimed 
their pound of flesh. There is no Daniel 
come to judgment. 

I am, sir. 
Yours, etc., 
A. A. Warden. 

War and Peace, a Norman Angell 
Monthly, published in the spring of 1915 an 
article entitled "A Reminiscence" by "A 
Territorial Officer." In remonstrance I ad- 
dressed a fiercely Tolstoyan protest in which 
I went so far as to bid my pacificist friends 
"die rather than kill," **cry Peace, Peace 
wherever and whenever the world in its mad- 
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nesfi asks for more war'' — a protest which 
the censor promptly suppressed. I therefore 
addressed a second letter which the editor 
published in part under the title, "Ought 
Britain to Fight On?'' The reader will 
gather from the quotations I give the tenor 
of the ** Territorial Officer's" article. 

VII 

To the Editor of War and Peace 

My dear "Territorial Officer," 

My protest was simply that war fails ut- 
terly, and must by its very nature fail to 
bring about any single one of the many ob- 
jects that those who take part in it to-day 
— approvingly, protestingly or passively — 
think they are accomplishing. 

Your heart, you say, is with me as indeed 
mine is with you, but the point to-day is to 
get our heads together. We cannot both be 
rifirht. We mav both be wroncr. I think I 
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am right and you are wrong. My point is 
this : Great problems face us to-day in the 
world. Can we solve them by this war? If 
so, let us go on. If not, let us stop. You say 
we can, and even if we could not, we must 
try. I say we cannot, and therefore we are 
making bad worse by trying. I ask you 
whether there is no other way. You answer, 
it has its good points. 

I queried your assurance that, on their re- 
turn, we should thahk our soldiers for hav- 
ing saved our ideals and our lives, as being 
a one-sided statement and, therefore, in part 
false. (I ask all readers to forgive these 
frank and brutal words. If you knew you 
could get safely down from a burning house 
by a fire-escape, and an enthusiastic amateur 
insisted on your jiunping with him into a 
safety-blanket, with the result that you were 
both crippled for life — ^would you thank 
him ? And yet he risked his life to save you. 
I admire from my heart and love all these 
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heroes, but I believe they are dying in a 
mistaken cause, and I want to save more of 
them from a vain and hideous death — ^I 
would rather die than that they should die, 
and think it is for me. Need either of us 
die? ** Would I then consent to be a Ger- 
man?'' My dear T. 0., if I must make the 
choice, sooner than that you lost one finger to 
prevent it, I and mine should gladly become 
South Sea Islanders,) 

I told you, as I think you must agree, that 
this war is due to a militarist conception of 
international relations. That conception de- 
mands the use of soldiers to attack and to 
defend. To my mind that conception is 
wholly false, and I owe to it nothing, no ideal 
that I know of, and certainly not my life. 
On the contrary, by it many ideals are de- 
based, and my life, with millions of others, is 
imperilled. 

You speak of visiting Belgium with a 
score of young soldiers, several of whom 
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have "since died to deliver these beautiful 
cities/' Is Ypres one of them? These 
young soldiers are to-day bombarding the 
beautiful cities and converting them into 
ash-heaps. You cannot deliver a beautiful 
country by turning it into an ash-heap. You 
may say it is the best the soldier can do. 
Then the soldier's best is a failure. (I am 
stating facts ; I do not even refer to the ap- 
peal from Belgium for "diplomatic inter- 
vention'' and Sir Edward Grey's reply that 
he counted on Belgium's resistance. If I 
asked for your moral aid, and you answered, 
"you shall have it," and went on to assure 
me of material aid also and to counsel me, 
"hit him as hard as you can in the mean- 
time," I might, if there were time, which 
there never is, wonder if I had done wisely 
in ever saddling myself with your "moral" 
aid.) 

You float "on the molten streams of heroic 
chivalry unloosed by war" and contrast dis- 
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dainfully the ** colloids of philanthropy. 
Tou ask the pacificist to make peace more 
spirited, and you refer to the fun and the 
excitement of the rifle and the bayonet- 
charge. I dare say it is ** ripping" to see 
the Ghurkas at work with their kukris, but 
I marvel at your suggestion to make peace 
attractive in order to win men's hearts from 
war. You may be right, you probably are 
right, in hinting that desire for adventure 
plays a large part in the complex mind of 
the militarist. Are we then to sacrifice na- 
tional life to the adventurous instincts of 
men of no real intelligence ? If active ser- 
vice is a relief from uncongenial slavery, is 
your remedy — active service for all slaves 
imcongeniaUy chained in offices? I would 
suggest that some relief to their slavery 
would be, — ^let us avoid the word "cheaper'' 
and say, — ^more in the world's as well as 
their own interest. 
War is glorious only on one side — ^if in- 
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deed there is glory anywhere. Was it ** glo- 
rious'' for the Southern States to fight for 
slavery — ^if that was the cause of the war? 
Was it ** glorious'' of the North to forget 
the conditions on which the South consented 
to enter the Union, if that was the real cause 
of the war? Was it ** glorious" of England 
to fight America in order to tax her without 
representation, if that was the cause of the 
war? Was it *^ glorious" of America to ac- 
cept a war precipitated by the action of a few 
excited individuals in Boston ? Do we think 
the action of Germany to-day is ** glorious"? 
Do they think our action is ** glorious"? If 
there is glory on one side, there is shame on 
the other or, more likely, error on both. 
War is partly heroic, partly demoniac, 
therefore it cannot be said to be glorious ex- 
cept by the man blind to one side of the uni- 
verse. 

Let us throw meaningless words far away 
when we come to your claim that all things 
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work together for good to them that love 
God. Entendons-nous. Who loves God? 
The man who loves his neighbour. Who 
loves his neighbour ? The man who knows, 
in so doing, that he loves another who loves 
God. I am not talking idealism, as you hint ; 
I am talking business. We shall love our 
neighbour only when we see that in him we 
are really loving ourselves. All things work 
together for evil to them that do not love 
God, to them that do not see in their neigh- 
bour and in the world their own best inter- 
est. This war is the result of that failure. 
All things to-day work together for evil. 
And as that is as plainly as I can put the 
truth, I do not see where your infernal 
**fence of steeP' comes in for my "blushing 
idealism. '^ I want no fence of steel to cut 
me off from the world. I know that the sea 
is supposed to be "free'' since England's 
fleet is the size it is, that liberie is supposed 
to reign in France, now that all men from 
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twenty to fifty are called to choose between 
going into the trenches or being shot, but that 
freedom is the freedom of your ** fence of 
steel/' It has imprisoned the world. Yet 
we think we are free. You have fooled us 
well, Mr. Territorial Officer. 

I come to still closer quarters with you 
when I accept your definition of the militar- 
ist as **one who regards war as the only 
practical and decisive test of important in- 
ternational issues. '^ I hold that to any 
thinking man war is not a test of anything 
at all. It might be a test of the relative 
strength of two nations or groups, were it 
not that a few lucky shells out of a million 
might sink a fleet or kill the staff and the 
** government," and how could one side con- 
tinue without its "Government"? A bomb 
at a Cabinet meeting I As for it being a test 
of any important issue, all history is there to 
prove the contrary. True, Mr. Eoosevelt 
says, that without the war of 1861 "slavery 
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would have been made perpetual ' M A great 
issue, truly; but do you believe it? You 
charge me with making an abstraction of 
war and with failing, in this war, to discrimi- 
nate individual responsibilities. I admit that 
these are not superfluous, while I still main- 
tain that what you would consider success 
in such discrimination as a justification of 
war would simply land us in the impasse into 
which Europe's statesmen fell at the end of 
July, 1914. You know the exit they found. 
They ^^discriminated'' each in his own and 
his friend's favour. With war as the "test 
of important international issues," how oth- 
erwise could they discriminate ? 

Truly the responsibility of such a war as 
this is incalculably great, and I gladly accept 
your challenge to examine it. There shall be 
no ** vulgar squabble as to who began it," 
for the only two witnesses I shall call are The 
Times and that history (which claims to be 
the impartial sifting of first-hand evidence 
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by experienced historians) known as the Ox- 
ford Red Book.* If from these special 
pleaders for Great Britain we can prove that 
Germany has not — ^as is the phrase — ^^*been 
preparing this war for forty years/' then 
the responsibility is at least shared. We 
shall be forced to admit that **It has taken 
aU the nations of Europe to make the war." 
Chap. II of the Oxford Red Book is en- 
titled *^The growth of alliances and the race 
of armaments since 1871," and on page 41 
you may read * ^ The beginning of the evil was 
perhaps due to Prance ; but, if so, it was to a 
France which viewed with just alarm the 
enormous strides in population and wealth 
made by Germany since 1871. The *Bou- 
langer Law' of 1886 raised the peace-foot- 
ing of the French army above 500,000 men, 
at a time when that of Germany was 427,000 
men and that of Russia 550,000. Bismarck 
replied by the comparatively moderate meas- 

* Why we are at War — Great Britain's Case. 
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ure of adding 41,000 to the German peace 
establishment for seven years ; and it is sig- 
nificant of the difference between then and 
now that he only carried his Bill after a dis- 
solution of one Reichstag and a forcible ap- 
peal to its successor. '^ 

You see the Red Book makes the best it 
can of a very bad case — France jealous of 
Germany's progress, the origin of the arma- 
ment-race, * ^perhaps,'' due to France; the 
German people's fight against Prussian 
militarism begimiing thirty years ago. 

On June 3rd, 1914, the military corre- 
spondent of The Times dealt in that paper 
with German fears of Russian preparations. 
Russia, he said, had raised her peace-effec- 
tives by 150,000 men, ** making a total peace- 
strength of about 1,700,000 or approxima- 
tively double that of Germany. . . . The 
Russian reply to Germany is next door to a 
mobilisation in time of peace, and it quite 
accounts for the embittered outburst of The 
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Cologne Gazette, and for the German pot 
calling the Russian kettle black. . . . There 
are signs that Russia has done with defen- 
sive strategy. The increased number of guns 
in the Russian Army Corps, the growing effi- 
ciency of the army, and the improvements 
made or planned in strategic raUways are, 
again, matters which cannot be left out of 
account. These things are well-calculated to 
make the Germans anxious.'' 

Let me clear the air at once by assuring 
you that I do not try to prove guilt on one 
side, innocence on the other. But I do claim 
recognition of the fact that we have all gone 
wrong in dealing from one point of view 
with problems that necessarily have two. In 
a word, that is why the nations are at war. 

I asked you, in all sincerity, from whom 
the British fleet has defended us, and you 
deride me. I suppose you would say that at 
the time of the Transvaal war it "defended" 
us from Continental interference with the 
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transport of troops, that at the time of the 
Dogger Bank incident its mobilisation kept 
the Eussian fleet from attacking ns on its 
way East, that at the Moroccan crisis in 1911 
"our solidarity with Prance saved the situa- 
tion/' Well, I deliberately say that Eng- 
land has no reason to be proud of her action 
in the Transvaal, that a declaration of war 
by England over such an obvious mistake as 
the Dogger Bank firing would have been 
contemptible, and that the spoil-sharing An- 
glo-French Egypt-Moroccan Agreement is 
one of the discreditable items on our debit 
side in this war. The very existence of the 
fleet, far from being a protection, has, like 
Germany's army to Germany, been a source 
of deadly peril. Instead of defending us it 
has made us an object of attack, it has cre- 
ated our enemies. It therefore injures us, 
instead of protecting us, in our most vital in- 
terests. And I repeat my "artless query'' 
about the British navy, against whom has it 
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protected us ? We are told that it exists for 
the protection of our foreign trade. You 
know that our foreign trade would probably 
have been greater, as would most certainly 
the sum-total of the world's trade, without 
the British navy or any navy. Who defends 
Norway's foreign trade, which is, ton for ton, 
and man for man, proportionately greater 
than Britain's? Trade depends upon se- 
curity. If the German navy is a menace to 
us, we are insecure. If our navy is a menace 
to the Germans, they are insecure. If both 
navies were in Davy Jones' locker or, better 
still, if their cost were in the pockets of the 
wretched taxpayers and applied to some 
useful purpose, then our trade and every 
body's trade would at last, and for the first 
time in history, really be secure. So long as 
our field of vision is limited to one side, how 
can we see the Truth? And if our enemy 
suffers from a similar amblyopia, we are in- 
deed, as you say, beating the air. 
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You say that "those who fight for Britain 
in this war are justified because they are 
taking the most effective steps to preserve 
and propagate a certain conception of na- 
tional and international life/' I join issue 
with you, for I believe that our stand in this 
war represents the most ineffective steps we 
could possibly have taken to impose our 
ideals on the world, or that part of the world 
we are fighting to-day. We believe our 
ideals to be very different from those of our 
enemy. We would not poison wells, nor 
break a solemn covenant, nor use asphyxiat- 
ing and deadly gases. We would not tor- 
pedo without warning passenger vessels— 
the pride of all the seas. We do not kill 
prisoners. (The German soldier, by the 
way, is told that we would do these things, 
and he knows that we have blown up wells 
in the desert, and for want of water have 
caused thousands to die of thirst, that we 
are doing our best to starve, not his army, 
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but his nation into surrender.) Add the 
hate engendered by your ** molten streams of 
heroic chivalry unloosed by war/' and you 
have enough to justify the unthinking man 
in ^'seeing red/' as the saying is, on both 
sides. If we do not do these hideous things 
and yet are to beat the German at his own 
game of war, it must be to prove to him that 
we are nobler, gentler, more chivalrous. Shall 
we do so by defeating him, for defeat means 
torpedoes, shells, bombs and success in star- 
vation ? In war we must fight with the same 
weapons, even if we do not make the same 
cowardly use of them. Slowly, little by lit- 
tle (I anticipate victory, for defeat, they 
say, is to the Englishman unthinkable), we 
waste the country trench by trench, city by 
city as we ** deliver'' them, and drive the 
enemy back to his own. Is that enough? 
No, we must reach the Rhine, Berlin, what- 
ever point is necessary until he cries, **I 
yield; what will you with me?" We have 
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won, the objects of the war are all attained. 
What shall we do with him ? Take his colo- 
nies and his fleet, strip him of his western 
stolen provinces, his stolen eastern prov- 
inces, cut him ofE from Turkey by handing 
Turkey's capital to his sworn enemy, de- 
mand an indemnity that will compensate 
Belgium, France, Russia, Servia, Montene- 
gro, Japan, ourselves ? Is that justice, or is 
it merely as he would have treated his ene- 
mies, by right of might ? You know as well 
as I that if that is the result of this war *Ho 
end war,'' to *^ liberate humanity," then it 
will be a complete failure, for again we shall 
be blind to one side and see only the other, 
our side. What is the alternative? Gen- 
erosity and forgiveness? A recognition 
that as we have won by force, so we must be 
careful to take nothing that is not ours, that, 
as we set out to combat their false ideals of 
might, so we must, if we would save our souls 
alive, take care not to do as they would? 
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That, in general terms, if the end of this war 
is to mark progress, if we are to find that all 
things do work together for good to them 
that love God, thatirmsi be the Allies^ deci- 
sion. War over many months, devastation 
of Europe's fairest provinces, the death of 
the world's best, the arrest of all useful 
work, the trimnph of the useless and the 
harmful, suffering incalculable — all for 
what — a beau gestef 

The only possible progress this war can 
make is that out of it will grow a **will to 
peace,'' an irresistible demand by the peo- 
ples for a federation of Europe, of the world. 
But this war cannot make that ; it may fol- 
low the war. Every day the war lasts the 
more difficult will it be. Victory is value- 
less imless it be followed by generosity and 
sacrifice. I must avoid obscurity of lan- 
guage ; I want to be very clear. This war is 
the Transvaal war over again on a vaster 
scale. Then, too, we were told that Eng- 
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land's existence was at stake, that if her Af- 
rican colonies went, all went, the Colossus' 
feet would be seen to be of clay, and so on. 
We fought the Boers and beat them and 
blew up with dj^amite every farm in the 
Transvaal. But that did not save Africa for 
us. What did save it was the heau geste that 
came later. We proceeded to pay the bills — 
their bill and our bill — and to grant them 
more than they had asked before the war. A 
little concession, a little generosity would 
have made that ghastly war impossible. We 
know it now. Before this war broke out, a 
little sacrij&ce, a little generosity would have 
saved the world the knowledge of the degra- 
dation of which it is capable. We shall pay 
the bills and we shall give more than was 
asked of us — ^in time. Why not now? 
« « • 

Much is made of Belgium's defence of her 
honour. The German demands and the 
German act of invasion involved German 
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honour, and stains forever the German 
scutcheon. What matter that such stains 
are forgotten, as we know too well from our 
own dear country's past? But I fail to see 
in what way Belgium's honour was involved, 
and to term an attitude of protest (not sur- 
render) Christ-like is simply nonsense. It 
would, like the attitude of the Luxembourg, 
have been the veriest common-sense. Or is 
the Luxembourg to-day craven and despica- 
ble! Once more, Belgium's army and the 
militarist policy that created it did not de- 
fend it ; it imperilled it, it involved it in de- 
struction. Belgium's guarantors did not de- 
fend it, they caused its destruction, they can- 
not deliver its beautiful cities. Honour and 
force live in different spheres. 

Do not say that this is destructive criti- 
cism. A constructive policy would have been 
much easier to state, and could be formulated 
to take place now or at any time, or to have 
taken place at any period in the last thirty 
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or forty years. We can see the mistakes one 
by one as Europe rushed to her doom. 

Servia was wrong to have part or lot in as- 
sassination—of its own king or of foreign 
archdukes. Austria was wrong to send an 
impossible ultimatum. Russia was wrong to 
Europeanise the quarrel and to mobilise. 
Germany was wrong to distrust suggestions 
of a conference and to break her promise to 
Belgium. Belgium was wrong to have en- 
tered the armed circles of Europe. England 
— ^but is England ever wrong? 

T. C, I am with you, and we will all wiu 
out yet, those that are left. You know far 
more about it than I do, but if you are right, 
the lookout is indeed dark. Let us hope, for 
the world, that you are wrong. 

Yours, etc., 

A. A. W. 

Although the Editor of War and Peace 
printed, in part, my lengthy ** Reply to a 
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Territorial Officer, ' ' he took care to keep on 
the patriotic side of his readers by the fol- 
lowing disclaimer: "We accept no respon- 
sibility for the opinions which this article 
expresses. We print it because it has always 
been our policy to give a hearing to those 
with whom we disagree, and because we be- 
lieve that the truth is best ascertained not by 
suppressing erroneous views, but by getting 
them stated and answered. The author has, 
in our opinion, fallen into a common confu- 
sion of thought. The world, he believes, has 
nothing to gain from war between civilised 
peoples, and it would have been a better 
place if this war had never occurred. We 
agree with him so far. Who does not ? But 
it does not follow that the Allies cannot 
achieve any useful purpose by fighting on 
until they are victorious. Whether we like 
it or not the war has occurred : it is an ac- 
complished fact which cannot be undone. 
The choice is now between a war ending in 
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victory for the Allies, a war ending in a vic- 
tory for Germany, and a drawn battle. 
Which does * Warden' prefer? Does he 
really believe that a victory for the Allies 
will be as disastrous to hip ideals as a vic- 
tory for Germany? For our part we cannot 
but feel that to stop the war in circumstances 
which the Prussians could plausibly repre- 
sent as a victory for themselves would be to 
deal yet another blow at the ideals for which 
* Warden' pleads. It would strengthen and 
enlarge the militarist party in Germany and 
add to the prestige of militarist principles 
throughout the world. That is why we agree 
with *A Territorial Officer' when he says 
that the men who are risking their lives to 
deprive the Prussians of victory are per- 
forming a real service to the cause of peace." 
My reply, as follows, appeared in War 
and Peace, August, 1915. 
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VIII 

To the Editor of War and Peace 

Sir: 

In your editorial note at the head of my 
article written in answer to **A Territorial 
Officer's" eulogy of **the molten streams of 
heroic chivalry unloosed by war" you judi- 
cially restate the question — ^to which we have 
found different answers — ^in the following 
terms. We all agree, you say, that **the 
world has nothing to gain from war between 
civilised peoples." Even in this apparently 
safe statement there is a fundamental beg- 
ging of the question, for you would also 
surely admit that no truly civilised people 
would ever deliberately make war upon an- 
other. This war is no exception to such a 
rule, for are we not told that Germany, the 
power that has loosed it upon the world, had 
but a thin veneer of civilisation that had de- 
ceived many but which to-day stands re- 
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vealed as naked barbarity ? From our — ^the 
Allies' — ^point of view, therefore, this war is 
not a war between civilised peoples, but a 
war between one group of civilised nations 
and an unscrupulous band of pirates, or, as 
has so often been said, between Christ and 
the Devil, between the powers of Light and 
of Darkness. Bien entendu^tvom the Austro- 
German point of view the contrary holds 
good. If we are looking for Truth, we must 
see both sides. If a civilised people goes to 
war unprovoked, it thereby proves that, mo- 
mentarily at least, it has forgotten itseK. 
There is no such thing as a war between civ- 
ilised peoples. We say this war is a wicked 
piece of gratuitous brigandage — on Ger- 
many's part. They say it is a cowardly act 
of jealous cut-throats — on our part. The 
thoughtful editor, philosopher, pacificist or 
neutral onlooker must, in giving judgment, 
decide between us. Both may be wrong or 
one may be wrong, but both cannot be right. 
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Both cannot be civilised and engage in this 
war. 

**It does not follow,'^ you add, "that the 
Allies cannot achieve any useful purpose by 
fighting on till they are victorious/' and 
you think to add weight to your conclusion 
by the apparently obvious fact that "the 
war has occurred, '^ is an accomplished fact 
which "cannot be undone/' Your words, 
Mr. Editor, contain an error of incalculable 
gravity. Let me state your contention in an 
affirmative form. War between civilised 
peoples can result in no gain to the world. 
War, however, is to-day an accomplished 
fact. Therefore, the Allies, you conclude, 
can gain something by continuing it. There 
is a complete non-sequitur in your argument, 
and the confusion lies in your use of the 
word * * war. ' ' When the earthquake wrecked 
San Francisco the inhabitants said, as to-day 
you say, "We have certainly nothing to gain 
by the earthquake, but it is an accomplished 
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fact, and we must set to and fight its ravages 
till we have won victory from it and set up 
once more our hearths and homes/' But 
suppose the earthquake had not ceased, had 
gone on remorselessly and unendingly de- 
stroying the town? That is the state of af- 
fairs in this war to-day. You say it has 
occurred. Pardon me, it has not occurred ; 
it is daily occurring, and it will continue to 
occur till we stop it. (Happily, unlike the 
earthquake, it is man's, not nature's, handi- 
work and, therefore, under his entire con- 
trol. ) You say * 4t is an accomplished fact ' ' 
It is not an accomplished fact, any more than 
the burning of Eome was **an accomplished 
fact" when the first flame caught. I am not 
quibbling, or stealing your meaning of 
^^war," when perhaps you would say **the 
outbreak or the declaration of war." We 
cannot, in any proper sense, speak of this 
war as having "occurred" or being "an ac- 
complished fact" until i* is over. History 
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will do that for us. It is ours, however, to fix 
a term to the slaughter. .We are not, as you 
would have us believe, helpless pawns. 

You will not, even if you could, stop the 
war so long as the Prussians could plausibly 
represent it as a victory! It is choice, not 
helplessness, that guides you, and you chal- 
lenge me to state my preference in the three 
alternatives in which, you say, the war must 
end : victory for the Allies, for the Germans, 
or a drawn battle. I accept your challenge 
with confidence, but I ask you to define your 
terms. 

Suppose by some miracle of common- 
sense or comprehension or generosity or hu- 
manity or even selfishness, hostilities ceased 
by mutual consent with matters much as they 
are now. Could Germany claim a victory 
when she has not even seen the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, in whose shadow she was to bivouac 
last September, when she has not even a 
foothold on the French side of the Channel, 
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whicli she expected to fall such an easy vic- 
tim, when Eastern Prussia only now 
breathes freely as the Cossacks slowly with- 
draw? A German victory? No, rather a 
German failure. 

On the other hand, while the Allies have 
driven her from Paris and have paralysed 
her sea-borne trade, they are not in sight of 
Berlin, and the Dardanelles are still closed. 
An Ally victory ? No, rather a failure too. 

What, then, do you mean by victory ? No 
two Englishmen are agreed. One would say, 
the expulsion of the Germans from Belgium, 
France and Eussia ; another the dictation of 
terms in Berlin ; and we should find a similar 
disparity in view in Germany between any 
Junker and any Socialist. Are we to be as 
puzzled in our definition of victory as our 
diplomats were in warding off the onset of 
the war ? It would seem that the mot d^ordre 
is, when in doubt, play war, and when you 
have obtained war, if in doubt whether you 
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are defeated or victorious, go on with your 
war. If there were no other reasons, the dif- 
ficulty of agreeing upon when exactly we are 
victorious is sound ground for calling a halt. 
Perhaps, Mr. Editor, I do not use words in 
the same sense as you, but to my mind we 
cannot be victorious in this war, nor can Ger- 
many. We cannot end it as a drawn battle. 
We stand defeated to-day, and Germany, too, 
is utterly defeated. Happy indeed for us all 
that it is so. That, if we could realise it, is 
the one glimmer of light in the inky darkness 
round us. We are not fighting for the best 
that England stands for ; our best the Wild- 
ings, the Brookes, the Romanes, by the pre- 
cious thousands, are dying daily for the 
worst that England means. Our England 
stands to us for honour, enthusiasm, 
strength, the joys of work and youth and 
health — ^these are not saved, are indeed un- 
touched, save for the worse, by this hideous 
sacrifice. Germany is not defending her 
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best, her poetry, her matchless social organi- 
sation, her thorough methods and simple 
tastes — ^these are forgotten to-day, are even 
denied her. We both, England and Ger- 
many, at the bidding of blind leaders, are 
sacrificing all our ideals to greed, to hate, to 
ignorance, to misunderstanding and to Ues. 
It is common to-day to challenge the ideals 
of Gtermany and to compare them with those 
of England, but every honest man knows 
that there is good and bad in both. Germany 
cannot alter England's ideals, nor can Eng- 
land force her ideals on Germany. It is 
probable that victory of either side would be 
most effective in preventing any such mutual 
influence. If left free, we might imitate each 
other to a certain extent and, indeed, we 
have already done so, but compulsion would 
have the contrary effect. 

Let me sum up a little. 

It is not a question of a one-sided victory. 
Germany cannot conquer us. We cannot 
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conquer Germany. The war would never 
have occurred at all if England and Ger- 
many had had a chance of understanding 
each other. Let us see to it that in the fu- 
ture this chance be not refused them. The 
longer the war lasts, the nearer either side 
approaches victory, the more diflScult will 
that task be. We all, the combatants in this 
war, are drowning in a peril of our own 
making. Immediate peace is the only rope 
that offers any kind of safety. 

And now, Mr. Editor, may I send you a 
challenge ? We aU agree that the war is the 
work of blundering and hectoring military 
diplomats, incompetent representatives of 
the real interests of the peoples, — ^most per- 
haps, but not all, upon one side. They have 
involved in the ghastly consequences of their 
incompetence, not so much themselves and 
their supporters of like mind, as the best ten- 
dencies of our country — ^in reality funda- 
mentally opposed to them. Even our Quaker 
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Members of Parliament must support the 
war, for are not those against us who are not 
with us? 

Now that blunder leaves us a choice of 
three methods of procedure, and I ask you 
which you prefer. 

First — ^We may accept it, and in conse- 
quence kill and be killed till we are victor- 
ious ; that is, go on with the war. 

Or, second, we may rebel against bearing 
the burden of the blunder ; we may, that is, 
attempt revolution. 

Third — ^We may insist now on enquiring 
into the possibility of an arrest of the ever- 
accumulating consequences of that blunder ; 
that is, enter into negotiation with our 
enemy who is in like plight ; we may, in other 
words, discuss peace terms. 

Which, Mr. Editor, shall we choose now, 
war, rebellion against war, or an offer of set- 
tlement ? 

To this query the Editor answered : 
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"We desire neither revolution nor peace 
at any price nor a blind prosecution of the 
war without reference to the terms on which 
it could be ended.'* 

THE END 



